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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  pupil  characteristics  and  dyadic  interaction. 

This  study  was  part  of  a  group  approach  to  the  study 
of  teaching  carried  out  in  Western  Canada  by  six  researchers 
in  the  spring  of  1976.  The  -sample  consisted  of  one  grade 
one  class,  one  grade  three,  and  one  grade  six,  in  each  of 
two  schools.  A  preparatory  phase  in  non-study  schools, 
familiarization  in  the  classes  involved,  and  two  weeks  of 
classroom  observation  were  followed  by  collecting  data  from 
school  records  and  administration  of  self-report  instruments. 

Pupil  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  standing,  sibling  posi¬ 
tion,  and  family  integrity,  were  examined  in  a  canonical 
correlation  with  twelve  dyadic  interaction  variables  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  modified  Brophy-Good  system.  Significant 
correlations  were  found  in  two  classes  and  approximately 
eighty  percent  of  the  variance  in  interaction  was  accounted 
for.  Pupil  sex  was  identified  as  the  best  predictor  of  the 
set. 

Pupil  ability,  prior  knowledge,  self-esteem,  attitude 
to  school,  and  sociometric  status,  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  percent  of  interaction  variance  as  five  of 
six  class  canonical  correlations  were  significant.  Differ¬ 
ent  variables  were  best  predictors  at  different  grade  levels; 
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however,  sociometric  status  and  self-esteem  were  more  prom¬ 
inent  at  grades  one  and  three,  while  ability  and  prior 
achievement  were  more  salient  at  the  grade  six  level.  The 
correlations  between  the  best  predictor  pupil  character¬ 
istics  and  the  interaction  variables  were  also  examined. 

The  ten  pupil  characteristics  previously  discussed 
and  two  overall  measures  of  pupil  classroom  behavior  ob¬ 
tained  from  Spaulding ' s  CASES  instrument  were  examined  in 
canonical  correlations  by  grade,  and  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy-five  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  dyadic 
interaction  variables. 

In  the  canonical  correlations  carried  out  in  this  study, 
a  fairly  high  proportion  of  the  common  variance  in  teacher- 
pupil  interaction  was  predictable  from  knowledge  of  pupil 
characteristics.  In  spite  of  possible  instability  due  to 
sample  size,  these  findings  tend  to  support  the  belief  that 
pupil  characteristics  evoke  differential  teacher  response. 

In  order  to  assess  some  of  the  instruments  used  in 
this  project,  the  pupil  responses  to  the  Oral  School  Atti¬ 
tude  Test,  Written  School  Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem  In¬ 
ventory,  and  My  Class  Inventory  were  factor  analyzed  and 
test-retest  data  were  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Works  by  Jackson  and  his  colleagues  have  shown  that 
some  students  interact  very  frequently  with  their 
teachers,  while  other  students  rarely  do,  and  that 
some  students  are  objects  of  their  teacher's  affec¬ 
tion  and  interest,  while  others  provoke  mere  indif¬ 
ference  or  even  hostility.  This  led  us  to  focus  on 
the  individual  student  as  the  object  of  analysis  in 
our  classroom  research  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974,  p. 
vii ) . 

This  study  addresses  itself  to  the  pupil,  his  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  the  dyadic  interactions  he  experiences  with 
his  teacher.  The  need  for  studies  focusing  on  the  pupil  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that: 

.  .  .  remarkably  little  research  focusing  on  the 
individual  student  has  been  done.  In  fact,  until 
very  recently,  there  was  practically  no  research 
focusing  on  the  individual  student  in  everyday, 
ordinary  classrooms  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974,  p.vii). 

Interest  in  the  pupil  has  been  accentuated  in  recent 
years  by  such  publications  as  Rosenthal's  (1968)  "Pygmalion 
in  the  Classroom,"  P.  Jackson's  (1968)  "Life  in  Classrooms," 
and  John  Holt's  (1964)  "Why  Children  Fail*"  As  well,  with¬ 
in  the  study  of  teaching,  this  emphasis  on  the  pupil: 

.  .  .  represents  part  of  a  much  broader  recognition 
by  psychologists  and  educators  that  teacher-student 
interaction,  and  adult-child  interaction  generally, 
is  a  two-way  street.  This  always  has  been  recognized 
of  course,  but  most  research,  until  very  recently, 
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has  treated  the  adult  as  active  and  causal  and 
the  child  or  student  as  reactive  and  as  being 
shaped  by  the  behavior  of  the  adult.  Researchers 
in  education,  child  development,  socialization  and 
other  fields  where  adult  child  interaction  is  im¬ 
portant  ,  have  come  to  see  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  children  provide  differential  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  limitations  for  the  adults  who  deal  with 
them  (Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976b,  p.  3). 

A  number  of  the  student  characteristics  examined  in  re¬ 
lation  to  dyadic  classroom  interaction  have  only  recently 
been  examined,  if  at  all.  The  instruments  used  to  obtain 
the  pupil  measures  were  examined  closely,  as  was  the  research 
model,  to  determine  their  utility  in  subsequent  studies  of 
teaching  in  naturalistic  settings.  As  such,  this  study  is 
viewed  as  an  exploratory,  hypothesis  generating  study. 

The  study  had  its  beginnings  in  the  fall  of  1975, 
when  a  doctoral  seminar  focused  on  the  1973  Travers'  Second 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching.  A  discussion  of  group 
research  versus  individual  research,  and  subsequent  exam¬ 
ination  of  chapter  five,  "The  use  of  direct  observation  to 
study  teaching"  catalyzed  a  group  research  project  carried 
out  in  the  spring  of  1976.  This  study,  focusing  on  the 
pupil,  represents  one  segment  of  that  intensive,  in-depth 
study  of  six  elementary  classrooms  by  six  researchers  in¬ 
cluding  this  writer:  (Eggert,  Fasano,  Mahen,  Mar land. 

Moody,  Muttart,  1976),  an  attempt  to  better  understand 
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FOCUS  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  Problem 

What  is  the  relationship  between  pupil  characteris¬ 
tics  and  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

Sub- Problems 

(1)  To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  formative  experi¬ 
ences  as 


SES 

age 

sex 

sibling  position 
family  integrity 

predictors  of  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

( 2 )  To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  properties  as 
ability 

prior  knowledge 
self-esteem 
attitude  toward  school 
sociometric  status 

predictors  of  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

(3)  What  proportion  of  variance  in  teacher-pupil 
dyadic  interaction  is  accounted  for  by  pupil  formative 
experiences,  pupil  properties  and  by  pupil  classroom  be¬ 
havior? 

(4)  What  proportion  of  variance  in  pupil  classroom 
behavior  is  accounted  for  by  pupil  formative  experiences, 
pupil  properties  and  by  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

(5)  "Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Written  School 
Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  the  My  Class  Inven- 
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tory  exhibit  factors  similar  to  the  underlying  dimensions 
described  by  the  original  author?" 

(6)  "Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  and  the  My  Class  Inventory  exhibit  test-retest 
reliability  similar  to  values  reported  by  the  original 
author?  " 

Definition  of  terms 

Pupil  characteristics.  This  term  refers  to  a  pupil's 
distinguishing  features  or  qualities;  his  attributes  or 
traits.  In  this  study,  pupil  characteristics  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  composed  of  both  formative  experiences  and 
properties. 

Pupil  formative  experiences.  This  term  refers  to 
experiences  in  a  child's  early  development  that  have  shaped 
him,  e.g. ,  sex,  socio-economic  status. 

Pupil  property.  This  term  refers  to  an  essential  or 
distinctive  attribute  or  quality  of  a  person,  e.g. ,  social 
behavior,  prior  knowledge. 

Dyadic  classroom  interaction.  The  concept,  dyadic 
classroom  interaction,  refers  to  those  classroom  interac¬ 
tions  in  which  the  teacher  is  dealing  with  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  child. 

Coping  behavior.  This  type  of  behavior  includes 
actively  confronting  problems,  showing  independent  initia¬ 
tive  in  seeking  solutions,  and  displaying  persistent  effort 
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to  arrive  at  solutions. 

Steering  group.  A  group  of  pupils  of  a  particular 
level  of  ability  that  classroom  instruction  is  geared  to¬ 
ward. 

Facet.  A  set  of  categories  that  form  a  clear,  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive  set,  that  is,  all  examples  of  the  events  in 
which  the  investigator  is  interested,  can  be  coded  into 
one  of  them. 

Related  terms.  (i)  Presage  variable:  This  term  re¬ 
fers  to  general  aspects  of  personality  as  well  as  certain 
specific  beliefs  and  attitudes.  (ii)  Process  variable ; 

This  term  refers  to  the  actual  activities  of  classroom 
teaching:  all  of  the  observable  behaviors  of  teachers  and 

pupils — what  teachers  and  pupils  do  in  the  classrooms. 

(iii)  Context  variable :  This  term  refers  to  conditions  to 
which  teachers  must  adjust,  e.g. ,  pupil  characteristics, 
the  community,  the  school.  (iv)  Product  variable :  This 
term  refers  to  those  changes  that  come  about  in  pupils  as 
a  result  of  their  involvement  in  classroom  activities  with 
teachers  and  other  pupils. 

DELIMITATIONS 

The  study  did  not  attempt  to  examine  teacher-whole 
class  interaction;  only  the  frequency  of  teacher-pupil  dya¬ 
dic  interaction  in  Language  Arts  was  examined. 
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The  study  did  not  attempt  to  develop  new  instruments 
to  measure  salient  variables. 

Factor  analysis  of  pupil  self-report  instruments  was 
limited  to  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  the  Written 
School  Attitude  Test,  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  the 
My  Class  Inventory. 

Test-retest  reliability  as  calculated  only  for  the 
My  Class  Inventory,  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  and  the  Oral 
School  Attidue  Test. 

Literature  reviewed  for  this  study  was  limited  to 
characteristics  examined  in  relation  to  naturalistic  stu¬ 
dies. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  provided  a  detailed 
description  of  the  interaction  of  157  pupils  with  their 
teachers  over  a  two-week  period.  The  richness  of  such  an 
intensive  non-random  study  is  restricted  however  in  gen- 
eralizability  due  to  sample  size  and  time  of  the  year. 

Other  variables  such  as  achievement  motivation,  locus 
of  control  and  creativity  were  considered  for  inclusion  in 
the  sutdy,  but  instruments  were  either  non-existent  or  the 
assessment  methods  were  impractical  in  the  time  available. 

The  confidence  one  may  express  regarding  the  data 
collected  is  limited  by  the  instrumentation.  Possible  in- 
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accuracies  on  student  record  cards,  current  controversies 
regarding  the  misuse  of  ability  measures,  standardized 
test  results  and  self-report  data,  all  underline  the  need 
for  caution  in  interpreting  the  data. 

The  presence  of  an  observer  in  the  classroom  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  teacher  and  pupil  behavior  wit¬ 
nessed  may  not  be  typical  of  their  unobserved  day-to-day 
behavior.  The  presence  of  the  investigators  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  a  week  prior  to  coding,  as  well  as  a  two-week 
observation  period,  represent  attempts  to  minimize  observer 
effect . 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THESIS 

This  study  is  reported  in  six  chapters.  The  present 
chapter  introduced  the  topic  of  pupil  characteristics  and 
their  relation  to  teacher-pupil  dyadic  relationships  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  the  research  questions. 

The  review  of  literature  is  reported  in  chapter  two. 

An  initial  section  examines  the  status  of  the  Study  of 
Teaching  and  is  followed  by  the  literature  more  specific 
to  this  study.  Chapter  three  describes  the  design  of  the 
study,  the  sample,  instrumentation,  and  methodology  em¬ 
ployed.  An  outline  of  the  key  statistical  analyses  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Chapter  four  reports  the  results  of  the  primary  analy¬ 
ses  encompassed  in  research  questions  one  to  four.  Chapter 
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five,  the  secondary  analysis,  examines  research  questions 
five  and  six. 

The  concluding  chapter,  chapter  six,  is  a  summary  of 
the  study  and  includes  conclusions,  implications,  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 
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CHAPTER  2 


RELATED  LITERATURE:  THE  STUDY  OF  TEACHING* 


INTRODUCTION 


What  do  we  really  know  about  teaching?  Young 
people  who  are  about  to  become  teachers  are 
anxious  to  acquire  the  substantive  knowledge  of 
their  chosen  field;  those  who  are  already  tea¬ 
chers  would  like  to  improve  their  skills;  and 
teacher  educators  would  like  to  supply  both  with 
knowledge  that  has  been  verified  through  rigorous 
research.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  persons 
will  be  disappointed  in  their  search  for  knowledge. 
Most  of  the  questions  they  will  ask  have  yet  to 
be  studied  at  all,  and  much  of  the  research  on 
teaching  conducted  so  far  does  not  provide  adequate 
answers  (Dunkin  and  Biddle,  1974,  p.  11). 

How  could  six  decades  of  effort  and  more  than  10,000 
studies  not  have  examined  most  questions  and  provided  more 
adequate  answers?  How  can  Rosenshine  (1976)  describe  this 
field  as  new  and  sparse,  while  Gage  (1960)  refers  to  its 
literature  as  overwhelming  and  unmanageable?  Dunkin  and 
Biddle  (1974)  describe  research  on  teaching  in  a  kindly 
manner  as  "a  young  science, "  while  Rosenshine  and  Furst 
(1973),  not  so  kindly,  describe  it  as  "chaotic,  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  self-serving. "  This  variant  mix  of  optimism  and 
pessimism  is  a  shock  for  those  looking  for  definitive, 
immediate  pay-off. 


*  Parts  of  this  review  were  originally  prepared  by  this 
writer  for  Eggert ,  et.  al.  1976. 


■ 
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THE  BEGINNINGS 


The  results  of  Teacher  Effectiveness  studies  were 
described  by  The  Committee  on  Criteria  of  Teacher  Effective¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Research  Association  (1953)  as  follows: 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  after  40 
years  of  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  during 
which  a  vast  number  of  studies  have  been  carried 
out ,  one  can  point  to  few  outcomes  that  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  can  safely  employ  in  hiring  a 
teacher  or  granting  him  tenure,  that  an  agency  can 
employ  in  certifying  teachers,  or  that  a  teacher 
education  faculty  an  employ  in  planning  or  improv¬ 
ing  teacher  education  programs  (AERA,  1953,  p.  57). 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  research 
referred  to  above  occurred  prior  to  1957,  the  date  which 
educational  historians  use  to  differentiate  between  the 
earlier  "teacher  effectiveness  studies"  and  the  present 
"study  of  teaching, "  now  based  to  a  greater  degree  on  dir¬ 
ect  observation  of  teaching.  This  "modern  era"  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  late  nineteen  fifties  with  the  work  of 
Flanders,  Medley  and  Mitzel  (Dunkin  and  Biddle,  1974; 
Rosenshine,  1976). 

Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  considered  the  earlier  teacher 
effectiveness  research  to  be  lacking  in  four  major  ways: 

1.  Researchers  attempted  to  establish  relationships 
without  observing  teaching  activities.  Gage  (1963)  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  as  the  Black  Box  approach  to  research  on 
teaching. 

2.  The  early  research  suffered  from  theoretical  im- 
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poverishment ;  that  is,  in  most  cases  there  was  little  or 
no  rationale  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  a  particular 
item. 

3.  Rather  than  employing  pupil  learning  or  an  affec¬ 
tive  change  as  a  criterion,  inadequate  measures  of  effect¬ 
iveness  were  employed  such  as  supervisor  ratings  of  effect¬ 
iveness. 

4.  Early  studies  operated  on  the  assumption  that  an 
effective  teacher  was  always,  and  in  all  situations,  an 
effective  teacher.  A  concern  for  contextual  variation 
could  provide  assistance  in  interpreting  variation  in 
teacher  effect. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteen  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  teaching,  with  its  weak  and  unproductive  re¬ 
search  base,  was  assailed  by  the  genetic-environmental 
determinists.  Coleman  et.  al.  (1966),  Jencks  (1972),  and 
Mayeske  et.  al.  (1973),  have  been  part  of  a  movement  to 
attribute  variance  in  student  achievement  to  "non-school" 
factors,  contending  that  teachers  do  not  make  a  differ¬ 
ence;  for  example; 

.  .  .  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  "non¬ 
school"  factors  may  be  more  important  determinants 
of  educational  outcomes  than  are  "school  factors.  " 
There  is  good  reason  to  ask  whether  our  educational 
problems  are,  in  fact,  school  problems  (Averch, 
Carroll,  Donaldson,  Deeding  and  Pincus,  1971,  p.xii). 

Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  point  out  that  the  comparison 

of  school  means  to  achievement  by  Coleman  masked  individual 
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teacher  effect.  That  is,  since  most  schools  feature  a 
range  of  capable  and  less  capable  teachers,  the  effects 
of  individual  teachers  cancel  each  other  when  a  school 
mean  is  taken.  A  recent  article  by  Berliner  (1976)  notes 
that  most  studies  to  date  focus  on  language  arts  and  social 
studies,  two  subjects  which  show  the  effects  of  home  in¬ 
fluence.  As  a  means  to  observe  teacher  effect,  he  suggests 
studying  achievement  in  subject  areas  such  as  a  second 
language,  specific  sciences,  etc.,  where  home  influence 
would  be  less  likely  a  factor.  Featherstone  (1973)  taking 
a  different  tack,  suggests  that: 

.  .  .  the  research  that  has  been  done  does  not 
show  that  schools  make  no  difference.  What  it  does 
show  is  that  by  certain  crude  measures  schools  are 
very  similar  to  one  another  (Featherstone,  1973, 
p.  448). 

In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  research  on 
teaching,  and  notwithstanding  those  who  would  attribute 
variance  in  school  achievements  to  "non-school"  factors, 
interesting  counter  trends  may  be  found  in  the  competency 
based  teacher  education  and  accountability  movements.  Ber¬ 
liner  (1976)  dismisses  these  movements  with  dispatch  when 
he  states: 

Unless  replicable  findings  relating  teaching  be¬ 
havior  to  student  achievement  in  natural  class¬ 
room  settings  can  be  found  .  .  .  [such  programs} 
will  not  be  believable  (Berliner,  1976,  p.  5). 

How  is  it  possible  to  meet  Berliner's  challenge  when 

less  than  one  percent  of  educational  expenditures  are  des- 
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ignated  for  research.  The  number  of  researchers  involved 
in  the  ongoing  study  of  teaching  numbers  less  than  a  dozen, 
and  there  have  been  fewer  than  twenty  five  studies  on  any 
single  variable  (Rosenshine,  1976).  This  underfinanced, 
undermanned  research  effort  is  minimal  when  compared  to 
society's  efforts  in  other  fields;  however,  the  demands 
for  concrete  findings  continue  to  increase.  The  fact  that 
research  on  teaching  to  date  raises  more  questions  than 
it  provides  answers  should  be  no  surprise  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

THE  CURRENT  SCENE:  RENEWED  OPTIMISM 

Rather  than  continually  dwelling  on  the  shortcomings 
of  the  current  research  base  of  teaching,  there  is  also 
reason  for  optimism.  The  fact  that  so  few  researchers, 
working  with  very  limited  resources,  provided  the  basis 
for  Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1971,  1973)  to  complete  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  teacher  effects  is  encouraging.  As  a 
result  of  their  examination  of  approximately  fifty-one  nat¬ 
uralistic  studies,  they  identified  a  principal  set  of  five 
teacher  behaviors  construed  to  have  a  basis  in  research, 
and  a  secondary  set  of  six  behaviors  judged  to  have  weaker 
support  (Kennedy  and  Bush,  1976).  That  is,  these  variables 
"have  yielded  the  most  significant  and/or  consistent  re¬ 
sults"  (Rosenshine  and  Furst,  1973,  p.  155).  As  a  caution, 
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however,  Heath  and  Neilson  (1974)  are  very  critical  of  the 
Rosenshine  and  Furst  review,  while  Jackson  (1976)  is  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  Heath  and  Neilson  review.  Clearly  a  research 
base  is  developing,  but  the  identification  of  effective 
teacher  behavior  remains  in  the  future. 

A  second  source  of  optimism  is  the  enunciation  by 
Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1973)  of  a  model  for  studying  tea¬ 
ching  in  naturalistic  settings.  While  providing  an  overall 
strategy  for  future  studies,  the  paradigm  also  helps  to 
place  in  perspective  the  different  types  of  studies  that 
have  occurred  to  date.  The  model  contains  at  least  three 
elements : 

1.  The  development  of  procedures  for  describing 
teaching  in  a  quantitative  manner. 

2.  Correlational  studies  in  which  the  descriptive 
variables  are  related  to  measures  of  student  growth. 

3.  Experimental  studies  in  which  the  significant 
variables  obtained  in  the  correlational  studies  are  tested 
in  a  more  controlled  situation. 

The  studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Canterbury 

in  New  Zealand  illustrate  the  use  of  this  model  for  long 

term  research  as  Nuthall  (1971)  recommends: 

.  .  .  the  results  of  the  correlational  and  experi¬ 
mental  studies  be  used  to  suggest  and  modify  further 
descriptive,  correlational  and  experimental  studies. 
...  In  the  final  stage,  explanatory  theory  is 
developed  which  accounts  for  the  relationships  un¬ 
covered  in  experimental  studies  (Nuthall,  1971,  p.3). 
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An  assumption  basic  to  the  implementation  of  such  a 
loop  is  the  support  of  an  investigative  team  over  several 
years.  This  would  facilitate  thematic  continuity,  accumu¬ 
lation  of  related  findings  and  more  rapid  methodological 
refinement,  all  currently  seen  as  desirable  but  very  diffi¬ 
cult  when  so  much  of  our  research  is  of  the  "one  shot" 
variety. 

Another  source  of  optimisim  is  identified  when  Rosen- 

shine  and  Furst  (1973),  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  and  Nuthall 

(1968)  all  call  for  a  moratorium  on  the  development  of  new 

category  systems  in  a  manner  somewhat  as  follows : 

Given  the  large  number  of  existing  variables  and 
the  small  number  of  published  studies,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  test  these  variables  against  mea¬ 
sures  of  student  learning  before  developing 
additional  observational  instruments  (Rosenshine 
and  Furst,  1973,  p.  165). 

This  suggestion,  in  conjunction  with  the  recommendation 
of  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  and  Flanders  (1974)  that  future 
studies  use  multifaceted  observational  instruments,  would 
permit  operational  definitions  to  stabilize  and  make  repli¬ 
cation  possible  while  using  the  most  complex  instruments 
available. 

Rosenshine  and  Furst  also  believe  it  seems  unwise  to 
limit  research  to  a  single  observational  system  or  type 
of  system.  They  see  the  optimal  strategy  at  this  point  to 
be  to  use  a  variety  of  existing  instruments  in  every  study, 
some  that  include  broad  items  and  rating  scales  (high  infer- 
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ence ) ,  others  that  encompass  narrowly  focused  items  and 

category  systems  (low  inference).  They  feel,  though, 

there  is  a  danger  of  losing  potentially  useful  data  through 

the  combination  of  a  number  of  variables  into  ratios, 

composites  and  clusters.  To  overcome  this  they  suggest: 

In  the  first  step  the  investigator  could  develop 
his  hypotheses  and  parsimoniously  select  a  limited 
number  of  variables  for  statistical  analysis.  In 
the  second  step,  hundreds  of  variables  could  be 
formed  from  the  data  and  subjected  to  analyses 
(Rosenshine  and  Furst,  1973,  p.  170). 

An  encouraging  advance  is  represented  by  Dunkin  and 
Biddle's  (1974)  The  Study  of  Teaching,  an  intensive  review 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  studies  that  have  involved 
classroom  observation.  There  appears  to  be  more  research 
focusing  on  the  actual  instruction  in  the  classroom,  that 
is,  what  the  classroom  is  and  what  it  accomplishes.  Fin¬ 
dings  generated  in  such  studies  will  have  greater  general- 
izability  than  lab  studies  even  though  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  establish  cause  and  effect  relationships 
(Brophy  and  Good,  1974). 

Such  field  surveys  will  fulfill  the  aims  of  Rosenshine 
and  Furst' s  (1973)  descriptive,  correlational  phases  of 
the  research  loop.  Such  initial  exploration,  in  providing 
the  opportunity  to  refine  theories,  instruments,  etc.,  will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  related,  but  more  controlled, 
experiments  to  follow. 

Within  the  Dunkin  and  Biddle  review,  a  model  is  pre- 
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sented  (Figure  1)  which  the  authors  feel  may  serve  to  build 
an  integrative  theory  of  teaching.  The  model  permits  tea¬ 
cher  and  pupil  characteristics  (presage  variables),  teacher 
and  pupil  classroom  behavior  (process  variables),  school 
and  community  characteristics  (context  variables),  and  a 
variety  of  outcome  measures  (product  variables),  to  be 
examined  in  relationship  to  one  another  using  multivariate 
designs. 

Dunkin  and  Biddle  suggest  that  investigators  should 
utilize  designs  that  pair  process  information  (teacher 
and  pupil  behavior)  with  presage,  context  or  product  vari¬ 
ables.  This  recommendation,  supported  by  Brophy  and  Evert - 
son  (1976a,  1976b),  Brophy  and  Good  (1974),  forms  the 
cornerstone  of  this  study.  The  study,  shown  on  figure  1 
by  the  area  enclosed  by  dashes,  examines  the  relationship 
between  dyadic  classroom  interaction  (process  information) 
and  pupil  characteristics  (pupil  presage  or  context). 


THE  PUPIL  AND  CLASSROOM  PROCESS 


Jackson  (1968)  showed  in  his  book  Life  in  Class¬ 
rooms  that  inequality  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  for  teacher-student  interactions  in  the 
same  classroom.  Some  students  have  a  great  many 
interactions  with  their  teachers  every  day,  while 
others  see  the  teacher  less  than  once  a  week.  Some 
are  frequently  criticized  or  disciplined,  and  still 
others  are  mostly  ignored.  Jackson's  observations 
about  the  uneven  patterns  of  teacher-student  con¬ 
tact  in  classrooms  have  been  supported  by  the  work 
of  many  others  ....  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974,  p.30). 


A  model  for  the  study  of  classroom  teaching 
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What  are  the  determinants  of  such  diverse  treatment? 
Part  of  the  answer  will  be  in  research  focused  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  in  ordinary  classrooms.  Brophy  and  Good  state 
that  until  recently  there  has  been  practically  no  such 
research,  one  possible  reason  that  educational  research  has 
not  provided  teachers  with  more  knowledge  to  apply  in  the 
classroom.  They  feel  such  research  is  sorely  needed  and 
encourage  other  researchers  to  pursue  this  approach. 

Brophy  and  Good  (1974),  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976a, 
1976b)  focus  both  on  the  pupil  and  on  his  classroom  inter¬ 
action.  As  a  result  the  authors  suggest  the  patterns  of 
interaction  described  above  by  Jackson  (1968)  could  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  classroom  interaction  normally  occurs  at 
a  rate  not  permitting  most  teachers  to  consciously  monitor 
each  individual  and  thus  the  teacher  is  unable  to  maintain 
his  proactive  stance.  Rather,  teachers  become  reactive  or 
unconsciously  conditioned  in  their  responses  to  pupils. 

That  is,  students'  individual  differences  will  affect  tea¬ 
chers  for  better  or  for  worse  and  are  the  key  to  understan¬ 
ding  differences  in  teacher-student  interaction  (Brophy  and 
Good,  1974).  The  following  sections  will  review  a  number 
of  variables  that  are  recommended  for  examination  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  classroom  interaction.  Dunkin  and  Biddle  state 
that  only  a  handful  of  naturalistic  studies  have  examined 
these  variables.  They  speculate  that  perhaps  some  may  turn 
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out  to  be  irrelevant,  some  will  provide  minor  input,  while 
others  will  turn  out  to  generate  substantial  variation  in 
teaching. 

PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Sex.  Of  all  the  variables  that  can  be  used  to  divide 
people  into  groups,  sex  is  probably  the  most  fundamental 
and  pervasive  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974,  p.  199).  Overall, 
boys  are  more  salient  in  the  classroom  (Silberman,  1969) 
as  they  are  more  assertive  and  aggressive  in  seeking  and 
obtaining  contacts  with  the  teacher  (Maccoby,  1966).  They 
are  less  attentive  and  misbehave  more  (Brophy  and  Evertson, 
1976b).  Boys  receive  more  praise  than  girls  for  both  their 
work  and  behavior,  and  more  criticism  for  their  misbehavior. 
Boys  call  out  more  and  are  called  on  more  regarding  work. 
Boys  are  more  variable  than  girls  on  almost  any  variable 
measured  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974). 

Girls  volunteer  more  often  and  more  enthusiastically, 
have  their  private  interactions  accepted  by  the  teacher, 
and  are  more  likely  to  receive  sustaining  feedback  after 
a  reading  error  (Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976b).  In  achieve¬ 
ment,  girls  tend  to  be  initially  superior  to  boys,  but  this, 
as  well  as  their  greater  orientation  to  the  teacher,  gradu¬ 
ally  disappears.  The  initial  superiority  of  girls  is 
attributed  by  Brophy  and  Good  to  culturally  determined  sex 
roles;  that  is,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  more  verbal, 
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passive  role  of  the  pupil.  It  appears: 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  girls  are  more 
compliant/  more  verbally  developed  and  more 
sophisticated  in  communication,  more  likely  to 
make  reasonable  or  feasible  requests  and  more 
likely  to  have  completed  their  work  when  they 
approached  the  teacher  for  permission  to  do 
something  else.  Thus  the  differential  teacher 
behavior  may  only  represent  response  to  differ¬ 
ential  student  behavior.  .  .  .  ( Brophy  and 

Evertson,  1976b,  p.  27). 

Brophy  and  Good  state,  however,  that  this  initial 

advantage  for  girls  disappears  due  to  overly  restrictive 

sex  role  expectations  as  they  get  older. 

These  findings,  although  they  represent  patterns 

that  appear  to  be  emerging  from  the  research,  cannot  be 

accepted  without  reservation  pending  further  replication 

and  careful  interrogation  of  mixed  findings. 

Ability  and  prior  knowledge.  The  importance  of  the 

child's  level  of  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  subject 

matter  area  was  emphasized  by  Ausubel  (1963)  who  regarded 

both  as  important  determinants  of  learning.  With  respect 

to  ability  Lundgren  (1972)  hypothesized  that: 

.  .  .  teachers  geared  their  instructional  effort 

at  the  students  in  the  upper  half  of  the  lowest 
ability  quartile  in  the  classroom  (Brophy  and  Good, 
1974,  p.  310). 

Lundgren  found  that  the  average  I.Q.  of  the  steering 
group  pupils  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  teacher 
informing  and  disciplining. 

A  number  of  studies,  ranging  from  Horn  (1914)  to  Good 
(1970),  present  evidence  that  students  of  different  achieve- 
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ment  levels  have  much  different  kinds  of  interactions 

with  their  teachers.  For  example: 

The  low  group  on  the  achievement  scale  had  more 
total  contacts  with  the  teacher ,  more  private 
contacts,  and  fewer  whole  class  opportunities 
(Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976b,  p.  39). 

Low  achievers,  approaching  a  teacher  to  initiate  a 
private  work  contact  while  the  teacher  was  busy  with 
another  group,  were  more  likely  to  be  refused.  No  doubt 
this  is  related  to  the  fact  that,  when  this  type  of  pupil 
is  given  feedback,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  long  feedback. 
Also,  in  general,  low  achievers  receive  more  negative 
evaluation  than  high  achievers. 

Social  class.  Few  studies  have  examined  pupil  social 
class  in  relation  to  classroom  interaction.  Where  they  do, 
the  findings  do  not  lend  themselves  to  simple  comparison. 
Brown  (1969)  and  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976a)  examined  in¬ 
teraction  in  relation  to  an  assigned  school  socioeconomic 
status.  Using  individual  status  ratings  Friedman  and 
Friedman  (1973)  found  that  significantly  more  total  rein¬ 
forcements  and  especially  nonverbal  reinforcements  were 
given  to  middle  class  children.  Brophy  and  Good  (1974) 
noted  more  facilitative  patterns  with  the  higher  class 
pupil. 

Hoehn  (l954)  and  Gobbert  (1973),  however,  found  no 
quantitative  differences  in  teacher-student  contact  by 
social  class,  but  there  were  qualitative  differences. 
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Lower  class  students  received  more  dominative  contacts 
from  the  teachers  while  middle  class  peers  received  more 
supportive  and  integrative  contacts.  These  socioeconomic 
differences  disappeared  when  the  analyses  were  controlled 
for  achievement.  They  concluded  that  the  teachers  were 
responding  primarily  to  achievement  rather  than  social 
class. 

Sociometric  status.  According  to  Dunkin  and  Biddle 
(1974)  sociometric  status  as  a  variable  has  been  ignored 
in  naturalistic  studies.  Of  the  studies  reviewed,  only 
Medinnis  (1962)  examined  this  variable  in  relation  to 
classroom  interaction.  He  found  that  pupils  who  received 
more  praise  from  the  teacher  tended  to  be  pupils  chosen 
more  often  by  their  peers  in  sociometric  interviews. 

Self-esteem.  This  variable  has  been  widely  used  in 
research  generally,  yielding  mixed  results  when  examined 
in  relation  to  a  wide  range  of  other  variables.  Its  use 
in  naturalistic  studies  has  been  minimal,  and,  as  a  result, 
little  is  known  about  the  relationship  between  pupil  self¬ 
esteem  and  teacher  or  pupil  classroom  behavior. 

Attitude  to  school.  Much  like  self-esteem,  attitude 
to  school  has  been  popular  in  educational  research  but  not 
studied  in  depth  in  relation  to  interaction.  In  more 
general  studies,  Good,  Biddle  and  Brophy  (1975)  concluded 
that  no  simple  relationship  exists  between  this  variable 
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and  achievement.  Yee  (1968)  and  Rosenshine  and  Furst 
(1973)  report  attitude  scores  decrease  during  a  school 
year  while  Jackson  (1968),  Wirsing  (1976)  and  Brophy  and 
Good  (1974)  conclude  that  girls  have  more  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  than  boys. 

Sibling  position.  Romanoff  (1976),  and  Kormelink 
(1976)  are  among  the  few  who  have  examined  this  variable 
in  relation  to  achievement.  In  general,  findings  are  in¬ 
consistent  and  contradictory  (Nield,  1976).  Although 
Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  recommend  sibling  position  for 
study,  Brophy  is  not  optimistic  regarding  the  eventual 
importance  of  this  variable.  He  felt  any  relationship  un¬ 
covered  might  be  related  to  the  fact  that  firstborns  tend 
to  be  better  socialized  and  independent  in  comparison  to 
only  children  or  last  born  children  (Brophy,  1977,  personal 
communication ) . 

Age.  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976a)  report  fewer  ques¬ 
tions  and  fewer  sustaining  responses  by  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades.  With  increases  in  grade  level,  Brophy  and 
Evertson  (1976b)  found  that  the  number  of  times  a  pupil 
called  out  an  answer  increased  but  in  more  appropriate 
ways.  The  teacher  called  on  more  non-volunteers  to  answer 
questions,  and  classroom  interaction  became  focussed  on 
academics.  Private  interactions  dropped  as  did  managerial 
and  disciplinary  contact.  For  example: 
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4  .  .  older  students  were  more  likely  to  be 
described  as  well  behaved.  This  fits  well 
with  other  research  which  suggests  that  stu¬ 
dents  become  increasingly  well  socialized  to 
the  student  role  across  these  age  ranges  7- 
11  yrs.  Students  in  the  middle  grades  usually 
are  more  settled  into  school  routines  than  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  early  grades,  and  they  require  less 
supervision  because  they  are  able  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently  for  longer  periods  of  time  (Brophy  and 
Evertson,  1976b,  p.  29). 

The  same  study  reported  that  co-operative  students 
received  more  public  response  opportunities,  were  called 
on  more  frequently  for  housekeeping  jobs,  and,  if  they 
misbehaved,  were  warned  rather  than  criticized  (Brophy  and 
Evertson,  1976b,  p.  58). 

Pupil  characteristics,  such  as  those  described  in 

this  section,  are  highlighted  by  Lerner  when  he  states: 

An  organism  will  evoke  differential  reactions  in 
its  socializing  environment  as  a  consequence  of 
its  own  characteristics  and  these  different  re¬ 
actions  may  certainly  be  expected  to  affect  the 
organism's  own  development  (Lerner,  1976,  p.  37). 

The  view  that  a  pupil  will  evoke  differential  teacher 

reactions  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  characteristics, 

underlines  the  need  to  collect  and  analyze  data  based  on 

the  individual  pupil  (Rosenshine  and  Furst,  1973;  Brophy 

and  Good,  1973;  Berliner,  1976)  as  well  as  to  utilize 

class  means  where  appropriate.  For  example,  Brophy  and 

Evertson  (1976a,  1976b)  utilized  class  means  to  good 

advantage  in  their  studies;  however,  they  also  expressed 

the  need  to  examine  the  interactions  of  teachers  with 
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individual  pupils.  The  importance  of  individual  pupil 

data  is  stressed  as  follows: 

It  is  possible  to  code  the  behavior  of  individual 
students  in  classrooms.  The  work  has  just  begun, 
but  at  some  point  in  time  the  collective  results 
from  numerous  investigators  studying  individual 
students  in  the  classroom  may  make  it  possible  to 
elaborate  more  fully  on  the  type  of  interaction 
milieus  that  facilitate  the  growth  of  students 
varying  in  age,  sex,  SES,  aptitude  and  personal 
traits.  It  seems  that  future  investigations 
focused  on  individual  students'  behavior  will 
greatly  expand  our  knowledge  of  classroom  be¬ 
havior  and  learning.  Techniques  for  studying 
individual  students  now  exist,  it  remains  for 
future  investigators  to  modify  and  expand  such 
systems  and  to  use  them  in  imaginative  ways 
(Brophy  and  Good,  1974,  p.  326). 


CONCLUSION 

One  conclusion  that  seems  inescapable  after  reviewing 
the  literature  of  the  Study  of  Teaching  is  that  educational 
researchers  and  teacher  educators  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  avoid  making  oversimplified  and  overgeneralized 
statements  about  particular  teaching  behaviors  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  Dunkin  and  Biddle  feel  that  such  individ¬ 
uals  will  have  to  be  more  systematic  and  careful  in  stating 
the  circumstances  that  make  a  particular  behavior  appro¬ 
priate  or  inappropriate. 

Considering  the  mix  of  optimism  and  pessimism  with 
the  mass  of  related  literature  it  would  seem  necessary  in 
conclusion  to  place  each  in  perspective.  First  Dunkin  and 
Biddle  in  their  cautious  optimism  state : 
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Research  on  the  process  of  teaching  is  already 
generating  findings  useful  to  educators.  Most 
of  the  evidence  of  this  advanced  so  far  is 
suggestive  rather  than  definitive.  Some  of  it 
concerns  notions  for  the  improvement  of  teaching 
that  don't  appear  to  work;  some  of  it  presents 
evidence  for  ideas  that  do.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  are  tentative  because  studies  of 
crucial  relationships  have  not  yet  been  conducted, 
because  of  limited  samples,  or  because  evidence 
from  field  surveys  has  not  yet  appeared  by  way  of 
theoretical  integration  for  this  field,  although 
the  outlines  of  theories  can  be  discerned.  But 
scores  of  variables  for  describing  classroom  events 
are  now  available  from  this  research  for  which 
literally  hundreds  of  suggestive  findings  have  been 
developed  (Dunkin  and  Biddle,  1974,  p.  418). 

Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1973),  although  they  would  agree 

with  much  of  the  preceding  statement,  and  inspite  of  their 

many  suggestions  for  improving  research,  find  it  necessary 

to  end  on  a  sad  note  as  they  conclude : 

It  is  possible  that  the  patterns  of  effective  tea¬ 
ching  for  different  ends  are  so  idiosyncratic  that 
they  will  never  be  isolated;  it  is  possible  that 
studying  teaching  in  natural  settings  is  unproduc¬ 
tive  because  the  settings  are  not  functional  for 
the  desired  outcomes;  it  is  possible  that  descrip¬ 
tive  systems  and  research  within  the  descriptive- 
correlational-experimental  loop  will  be  unproduc¬ 
tive.  ...  At  the  moment  there  has  not  been  enough 
research  to  make  any  firm  statement  about  any  of 
these  concerns  (Rosenshine  and  Furst,  1973,  p.  175). 

As  one  weighs  the  optimism  and  the  pessimism  within 

the  literature  of  the  "Study  of  Teaching, "  the  presence 

of  both  is  understandable  as  both  faith  and  skepticism 

would  seem  to  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  selected  pupil  characteristics  and 
the  dyadic  interaction  the  pupil  shared  with  his  teacher. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  outline  the  design  and 
sample  of  this  study,  to  describe  the  instrumentation  and 
methodology  employed  and  to  present  a  summary  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  analysis. 

THE  DESIGN 

This  study  is  part  of  a  large  scale  descriptive- 
correlational  study  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  data  to 
be  examined  in  this  study  therefore  carry  both  the 
advantages  and  limitations  of  the  larger  study.  The  body 
of  literature  related  to  the  Study  of  Teaching  contains 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  improving  this  type  of 
research.  An  attempt  was  made  to  consider  and  incorporate 
the  following  recommendations  in  the  design  of  the  study. 

1.  Research  on  teaching  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
naturalistic  setting,  that  is,  in  a  classroom  where  the 
teacher  and  pupil  normally  function  (Good,  Biddle,  and 
Brophy,  1975). 
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2.  Variables  for  study  should  be  collected  using 
existing  multifaceted  instruments  (Flanders,  1974). 

3.  High  inference  rating  scales  should  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  low  inference  observational  systems 
(Rosenshine  and  Furst,  1971). 

4.  Enough  data  should  be  collected  to  enhance  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  reliability  and  validity  (Good, 
Biddle  and  Brophy,  1975). 

5.  A  small  number  of  teachers  and  classrooms  should 
be  studied  to  allow  both  extensive  and  intensive  data 
collection,  and  both  behavioral  and  introspective  data 
(Brophy  and  Shulman,  personal  communication,  1975). 

6.  A  variety  of  pupil  measures  should  be  obtained 
(Dunkin  and  Biddle,  1974). 

7.  Research  into  teaching  must  recognize  that  teach¬ 
ers  teach  individuals.  Studies  must  by  necessity  focus 

on  teacher-pupil  dyadic  relationships  as  well  as  teacher- 
group  relations  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974). 

SAMPLE 

The  research  sample  sought  initially  consisted  of 
pairs  of  grade  ones,  threes  and  sixes,  in  each  of  two  ran¬ 
domly  selected  schools.  Approaches  were  made  to  a  number 
of  schools,  inviting  them  to  participate  in  this  project. 

A  few  teachers  in  a  number  of  schools  were  willing  to 


. 
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take  part;  however,  due  to  constraints  to  time,  manpower 
and  cost,  the  first  two  schools  in  which  one  teacher  at 
each  desired  grade  level  agreed  to  participate  became  the 
sample.  As  a  result,  the  initial  sample  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  students  and  their  six  teachers.  Three 
pupils  were  removed  from  this  sample  as  they  were  not  pres¬ 
ent  for  most  of  this  study.  The  final  sample  therefore 
consisted  of  forty-eight  grade  ones,  fifty-nine  grade 
threes  and  fifty  grade  sixes,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  pupils. 

The  two  schools  that  agreed  to  participate  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  neighboring  residential  areas  of  the  same  urban 
school  jurisdiction  in  Western  Canada. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

An  early  decision  was  made  to  use  instruments  that 
had  already  been  used  in  previous  studies.  This  decision 
was  based  on  the  suggestions  of  Nuthall  (1968),  Rosenshine 
and  Furst  (1973),  and  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  as  a  means 
of  assisting  inter-study  comparisons,  stabilization  of 
operational  definitions  and  accumulation  of  findings. 

Classroom  Interaction  Instrument 

The  Brophy- Evert son  modification  (1973)  of  the  Brophy- 
Good  dyadic  interaction  observation  system  was  the  source 
of  the  teacher-student  interaction  data  for  this  study. 

This  system  takes  into  account  public  response  opportunities 
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(academic/  student-initiated  questions  or  comments): 
teacher  afforded  contacts,  including  the  principles  of 
Kounin's  (1970)  classroom  management  variables;  and  child- 
created  contacts  ( see  Appendix  A-l ) . 

The  Brophy-Good  instrument  is  multi-faceted  and  of 
high  reliability  (Dunkin  and  Biddle,  1974).  The  1974  work 
of  Good  and  Brophy  is  cited  as  a  particularly  good  example 
of  the  use  of  live  observation  meeting  Dunkin  and  Biddle 
criteria.  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  state  that  the  use  of 
recordings,  such  as  audio  and  videotape  recordings  are 
favored;  however,  this  would  not  be  a  method  of  choice  in 
exploratory  studies  that  are  aimed  at  concept  development, 
where  the  classroom  events  unfold  over  a  period  of  days, 
weeks,  etc.,  or  where  the  coders  are  called  upon  to  make 
simple  judgements  at  an  acceptable  pace.  Biddle,  in  the 
fall  of  1975,  identified  the  Brophy-Good  instrument  as 
one  we  should  consider  for  our  research  (personal  communi¬ 
cation  ) . 

All  the  observation  categories  were  used  as  defined 
by  the  authors  with  the  exception  of  (i)  a  modification 
to  "No  feedback  reaction";  (ii)  the  addition  of  two  new 
categories:  "Teacher  affirmation"  and  "teacher  repeats 

student's  statement"  (see  Appendix  A-2);  (iii)  the  teacher- 
pupil  interaction  was  recorded  for  each  pupil,  that  is, 
each  pupil  was  known  to  the  coder  by  a  number  and  this 
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number  was  noted  for  each  interaction  observed.  This 
represents  an  advance  of  the  use  of  this  instrument  in 
the  latest  Brophy-Evertson  studies  (1976a,  1976b)  in  which 
the  individual  pupils  were  not  identified  and  analysis 
was  based  on  class  means.  Thus  when  a  pupil's  character¬ 
istics  ware  examined  in  relation  to  classroom  interaction, 
the  data  were  specific  to  the  interaction  he/she  shared 
with  the  teacher. 

Pupil  Formative  Experience  Instruments 

Student  record  cards.  The  two  schools  involved  in 
this  study  maintained  individual  student  record  cards  that 
were  updated  each  fall  and  provided  the  school  with  access 
to  dependable  information  on  each  pupil.  It  was  from 
these  cards  that  such  pupil  formative  experiences  as  age, 
sex,  sibling  position,  father's  occupation,  other  languages 
spoken  at  home,  etc.,  were  recorded. 

Blishen  scale.  Socioeconomic  status,  S.E.S.,  is  a 
widely  used  statistic  and  has  been  measured  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  some  studies  an  S.E.S.  value  has  been  assigned 
to  the  school  rather  than  to  individual  pupils;  in  others 
teachers  have  rated  individual  students.  Alternate  methods 
have  included  investigator  rating  of  parent-reported  appli¬ 
ances,  educational  materials,  etc.,  in  the  home,  or  a 
check  list  system  whereby  a  parent  categorizes  his  occu¬ 
pation  (Bryant,  et.  al. ,  1974). 
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In  this  study,  the  Blishen  socio-economic  index  for 
occupations  in  Canada  was  applied  to  occupations  stated  on 
the  student  record  card.  When  the  information  on  the  card 
was  insufficient  to  assign  a  Blishen  scale  value,  the 
teacher  and/or  student  were  approached  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  As  a  result  a  measure  of  S.E.S.  was  obtained  for 
each  student. 

Pupil  Properties  Instruments 

Sociometric  status.  The  first  sociometric  tests  were 
originally  devised  by  J.  L.  Moreno.  The  questions  posed 
in  this  study  (who  would  you  like  to  sit  near?  work  with? 
play  with?)  were  suggested  by  Dinkmeyer  (1965).  During 
March  1976,  the  questions,  protocols,  etc.,  were  tried 
and  modified  in  rooms  of  a  school  not  involved  in  the 
study.  Grade  one  pupils  were  interviewed  individually 
and  they  answered  the  sociometric  questions  with  the  aid 
of  a  chart  displaying  a  picture  of  everyone  in  the  room, 
a  method  suggested  by  Brophy  (personal  communication). 
Grades  three  and  six  pupils  were  posed  the  sociometric 
questions  as  a  group,  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  the  room 
written  on  the  board  to  reduce  dependence  on  memory.  The 
grade  three  and  six  pupils  recorded  their  own  responses  on 
a  form  provided. 

Pupil  Classroom  behavior.  Spaulding's  (1975)  "Coping 
Analysis  Schedule  for  Education  Settings,"  CASES: 
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.  .  .  was  developed  over  a  period  of  approximately 
seven  years  as  a  result  of  more  than  2,000  case 
studies  of  normal  children  in  on-going  public 
school  classrooms,  Head  start  centers,  and  other 
educational  settings  (Spaulding  and  Papageorgiou, 

1975,  p.  1). 

Pupil  behavior  is  coded  into  one  of  thirteen  categories, 
six  of  which  are  subdivided  into  appropriate  or  inappropriate 
behaviors  (see  Appendix  B-l).  The  data  is  collected  sep¬ 
arately  for  teacher  directed  and  non-teacher  directed  set¬ 
tings.  Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  categories,  (all  but  "re¬ 
sponding  to  internal  stimuli")  reflect  the  pupil's  economy 
in  dealing  with  the  external  environment,  which  for  this 
system  is  considered: 

.  .  .  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  social  relations  and,  ultimately,  his 
overall  cultural  adequacy.  ...  In  its  present 
form,  CASES  provides  a  comprehensive  technique  of 
characterizing  overt  coping  behavior  in  the  class¬ 
room  (or  any  social  setting)  (Spaulding  and  Pape- 
georgiou,  1975,  p.  2). 

For  both  teacher  directed  and  non-teacher  directed 
settings,  the  categories  are  combined  to  produce  coefficients 
representing  eight  "coping  styles"  based  on  personality 
development  theory,  and  a  composite  score  called  the  "Over¬ 
all  Cases  Coefficient"  (O.C.C.)  (see  Appendix  B-4 ) .  This 
coefficient  is  a  weighted  ordinal  scale  to  measure  the 
student's  overall  success  in  coping  with  the  educational 
setting.  The  higher  the  score  on  a  scale  from  one  to  ten, 
the  more  successful  the  student.  This  overall  coefficient 
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.  .  .  especially  useful  as  a  target  variable  since 
it  is  weighted  to  reflect  cultural  expectations  in 
normal  personality  and  social  development.  It  has 
been  found  normally  distributed  and  correlated 
positively  with  reading  and  vocabulary  development 
(Spaulding,  1973,  p.  4). 

Inter-rater  reliability  is  typically  reported  from 
.80  to  .95.  Spaulding  and  Papageorgiou  state  that  con¬ 
struct  validity  is  suggested  by  the  ease  with  which  tea¬ 
chers  and  others  familiar  with  child  development  and  per¬ 
sonality  theory  have  obtained  reliability  when  trained  to 
use  the  instrument.  Also  the  observation  categories,  when 
learned  by  teachers,  are  easily  identified  by  those  tea¬ 
chers  in  terms  of  pupil  behavior. 

Additional  instrumentation.  Ihe  remainder  of  this 
instrumentation  section  will  present,  in  chart  form,  the 
pupil  characteristics  that  were  measured  by  self-report 
instruments,  measures  of  ability,  and  achievement  tests. 
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PROCEDURES 

Preparatory  Phase 

Dyadic  interaction  data.  Three  of  the  six  investi¬ 
gators  were  trained  to  use  the  Brophy- Evert son  (1973) 
observation  system  over  a  period  of  one  month  using  the 
following  approach : 

(1)  The  coding  manual  was  studied  and  meanings  of 
categories  were  discussed. 

(2)  Written  transcripts  of  lessons  were  coded  and 
categorization  was  compared  and  discussed. 

( 3 )  Live  coding  in  non-study  schools  permitted  further 
refinement  in  category  definition  as  well  as  reliability 
checks.  (See  Appendix  A-3a).  During  this  time,  tallying 
directly  onto  the  coding  sheets  was  determined  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  particularly  at  lower  grade  levels  as  classroom 
interaction  occurred  rapidly.  As  a  result  the  investi¬ 
gators  were  equipped  with  cassette  recorders  and  micro¬ 
phones.  Using  the  appropriate  Brophy  and  Evertson  cate¬ 
gories,  interaction  was  verbally  coded  onto  tape  and 
transferred  to  coding  sheets  (see  Appendix  A-4)  each 
evening. 

Pupil  classroom  behavior  data.  The  three  other  in¬ 
vestigators  were  trained  to  use  Spaulding's  (1975)  "Coping 
Analysis  Schedule  for  Educational  Settings"  over  a  period 
of  one  month  as  follows : 


. 
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(1)  The  coding  manual  was  studied  and  categories 
learned  and  discussed. 

(2)  For  training  purposes,  a  videotape  of  two  pupils 
functioning  in  a  classroom  was  obtained  from  Spaulding.  A 
signal,  at  ten-second  intervals,  is  superimposed  on  the 
tape  to  signify  incidents  to  be  coded.  The  manual  provided 
accompanying  explanations  and  codings  of  the  pupil  behaviors. 
Repeated  coding  of  the  taped  behavior  plus  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  operational  definitions  produced  an  inter-rater 
reliability  of  approximately  .75  (see  Appendix  B  2-a ) . 

( 3 )  Training  in  a  live  school  setting  continued  over 
a  two  week  period.  A  cassette  audiotape  connected  to  a 
three  headset  listening  station  emitted  signals  every  ten 
seconds  to  standardize  the  time  at  which  the  three  inves¬ 
tigators  coded  pupil  behavior.  (The  CASES  categories  and 
coding  sheet  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. )  Coding  compari¬ 
sons,  re-examination  of  definitions  and  discussion,  helped 
to  focus  coding.  Inter-rater  reliability  of  .66  was  ob¬ 
tained.  (See  Appendix  B  2-b). 

Context,  presage  and  product  data.  Where  necessary, 
instruments  were  piloted  in  non-study  schools  to  develop 
administration  protocols  and  revisions  necessitated  by 
grade  level. 

Familiarization  Phase 


During  the  study  the  investigators  worked  in  pairs  at 


' 
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a  specific  grade  level,  visiting  each  study  school  on 
alternate  days.  The  first  week  allowed  the  teachers  and 
pupils  to  relax  in  the  presence  of  the  investigators. 

During  this  time  the  investigators  came  to  know  the  names 
of  every  pupil  in  the  class  from  photographs  and  by 
observing  classroom  interaction.  Data  collection  did  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  that  week. 

Collection  of  Classroom  Process  Data 

Following  the  familiarization  period,  the  bulk  of 
process  data  were  collected  over  the  next  two  weeks,  the 
exception  being  one  grade  six  teacher  where,  due  to  one 
week's  absence,  the  data  were  collected  in  the  first  and 
third  weeks  following  familiarization.  One  investigator  of 
the  pair  assigned  to  each  grade  level  coded  teacher-pupil 
dyadic  interaction  while  the  other  investigator  coded  pupil 
classroom  behavior.  Both  coders  were  present  in  the  same 
class  at  the  same  time,  visiting  each  school  on  alternate 
days  of  the  two-week  period. 

Dyadic  interaction  was  coded  for  approximately  ten 
and  a  half  hours  per  classroom.  This  was  restricted  to 
language  arts  and  mathematics  in  grades  one  and  three,  and 
to  language  arts  in  grade  six.  Time  spend  in  the  two  sub¬ 
ject  areas  reflected  the  ratio  of  times  allotted  language- 
arts  and  mathematics,  approximately  three  and  one-half  to 
one.  Occasional  reliability  checks  were  obtained  and  are 
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reported  in  Appendix  A  3-b. 

Pupil  classroom  behavior  was  obtained  by  observing  six 
students  at  a  time  in  rotation  and  continuously  coding  their 
behavior  until  approximately  forty  tallies  per  child  were 
obtained.  Particularly  at  lower  grade  levels,  the  setting 
(teacher  directed  or  non-teacher  directed)  or  subject  matter 
would  change  rapidly  and  fewer  than  forty  tallies  would  be 
obtained  for  many  observation  times.  Each  data  sheet  con¬ 
tained  the  date,  time,  school  and  grade,  academic  subject, 
setting,  and  length  of  time  in  which  coding  occurred.  Per¬ 
iodic  reliability  checks  were  made  at  each  grade  level, 
resulting  in  an  average  inter-rater  reliability  coefficient 
of  .77.  In  addition,  five  more  trials  were  conducted  with 
the  training  tape,  resulting  in  an  average  coefficient  of 
.90. 

Collection  of  Content,  Presage  and  Product  Data 

In  the  month  following  the  acquisition  of  the  classroom 
process  data  a  number  of  attitude  surveys  and  other  self 
reports,  ability  tests,  and  achievement  tests  were  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  pupils.  Where  a  modification  had  occurred  to 
an  instrument,  or  where  the  details  of  an  instrument's  devel¬ 
opment  were  sketchy,  retests  were  administered  to  randomly 
assigned  groups  within  each  class.  Additional  pupil  infor¬ 
mation  was  acquired  from  school  record  cards  and  pupil  re¬ 
port  cards. 
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Provision  of  substitute  teachers  provided  time  for 
the  teachers  involved  in  this  study  to  complete  self-report 
inventories,  questionnaires,  etc.  Throughout  the  study 
teachers  and  students  were  kept  uninformed  as  to  the  speci¬ 
fic  nature  of  the  study.  They  were  assured  that  the  data 
gathered  would  not  be  used  to  evaluate  them  and  that  their 
anonymity  would  be  ensured. 

Data  Preparation 

Pupil  self-report  data  were  tabulated  by  placing  the 
value  assigned  to  each  response  onto  a  record  sheet  that 
resembled  an  IBM  coding  sheet.  Sub-test  totals  and  overall 
totals  were  placed  on  the  same  record  sheet.  Prior  to  key¬ 
punching  directly  from  this  record  sheet,  a  second  marker 
completely  rechecked  the  marking  and  recording  of  each  test 
item,  the  subtotals  and  totals. 

Other  pupil  data  such  as  home  background,  age,  sex, 
sociometric  status  and  other  contextual  data  were  recorded 
onto  IBM  coding  sheets  for  keypunching.  Each  instrument  or 
aggregation  of  similar  data  that  required  no  computer  pre¬ 
processing  was  recorded  on  separate  IBM  cards.  The  first 
eight  columns  of  each  data  card  were  reserved  for  pupil  and 
instrument  identification  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

Data  that  required  computer  preprocessing  was  limited 
to  classroom  interaction  and  classroom  behavior  data.  The 
Brophy- Evert son  dyadic  interaction  data  were  initially  re- 
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Table  1 

Pupil  Identification  System  Used  to  Permit 
Access  to  Data  on  Data  Cards 


Column ( s ) 

Information 

Example 

1 

school 

1  or  2 

2 

grade 

1,  3,  or  6 

3  and 

4 

pupil  I.D. 

01  -  31 

5  and 

6 

data  card  type 

"05"  -  attitude  to 
school 

7  and 

8 

data  card  number 

"01"  -  first  card  of 

attitude  instru¬ 
ment 

moved  from  the  classroom  coding  sheets  in  the  form  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  sequences  and  any  sequence  which  occurred 
for  any  pupil  was  keypunched.  A  computer  program  was  then 
developed  to  combine  these  sequences  into  variables  that 
have  been  examined  in  other  studies  which  used  the  Brophy- 
Evertson  instrument.  This  resulted  in  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  frequency  variables  being  available  for  pos¬ 
sible  examination.  (see  Appendix  A-5 ) .  The  CASES  styles 
and  overall  coefficients  for  each  separate  subject  were 
calculated  by  a  computer  program  based  on  steps  outlined 
by  Spaulding  (1975)  and  presented  in  Appendix  B-4.  Once 
these  two  sets  of  data  were  preprocessed,  the  transformed 
data  were  stored  on  disc  in  the  form  of  card  images. 
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To  produce  the  disc  space  containing  all  the  data  for 
each  pupil,  the  transformed  data  available  in  card  images 
were  merged  with  the  data  available  on  IBM  cards.  The  data 
were  arranged  with  the  cards  of  pupil  number  one  followed 
by  the  data  cards  for  pupil  number  two  etc.  For  the  group 
project,  one  hundred  and  four  data  cards  per  pupil  were 
prepared  and  stored.  This  study  drew  data  from  a  file  of 
reduced  size  containing  fifty-four  data  cards  per  pupil. 

Statistical  Treatment 

Analyses  in  this  study  involved  two  major  techniques  to 
deal  with  the  large  number  of  variables  that  were  examined. 
The  relationship  between  pupil  characteristics  and  teacher- 
pupil  dyadic  interaction  reported  in  chapter  four  was  based 
mainly  on  canonical  correlation.  The  examination  of  the 
pupil  self-report  instruments  reported  in  chapter  five  em¬ 
ployed  factor  analysis. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  began  with  the  recommendations  from  the 
literature  of  the  Study  of  Teaching  that  were  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  this  study,  along  with  alterations  that 
were  made  to  the  design  of  the  sample  when  it  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  instrumentation  section  outlines  the  nature  of 
each  instrument  employed,  any  modifications  that  were 
carried  out  to  the  author's  original  instrument,  and  relia- 
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bility  and  validity  data  where  available.  Due  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupil  self-report  measures,  achievement  measures, 
etc. ,  employed  in  this  study,  the  instrumentation  section 
ended  with  a  number  of  such  instruments  presented  in  chart 
form. 

Procedures  employed  in  this  study  were  discussed  as 
they  related  to  the  preparatory  phase,  the  familiarization 
phase  and  the  data  collection  phases.  The  data  preparation 
phase  describes  the  procedures  used  following  the  completion 
of  data  collection  and  prior  to  computer  analysis.  The 
final  section  of  this  chapter  outlined  the  statistical  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  4 


PRIMARY  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 


Chapter  four  presents  the  findings  related  to  research 
questions  one  to  four,  questions  regarding  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  certain  pupil  characteristics  with  the  dyadic  in¬ 
teraction  pupils  have  with  their  teacher.  The  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  relationships  among  this  large  number  of  vari¬ 
ables  was  to  obtain  an  overview  of  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance  in  predicting  interaction  and  perhaps  identifying 
those  pupil  variables  that  hold  promise  for  further  study 
in  depth. 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  deal  adequately  with  the  number  of  vari¬ 
ables  involved,  the  basic  statistical  tool  used  to  answer 
the  questions  examined  in  this  chapter  was  canonical  corre¬ 
lation.  All  of  the  variables  involved  in  this  chapter's 
analysis  are  presented  in  Table  2,  which  is  divided  into 
two  sections:  set  A,  pupil  characteristics;  and  set  B, 
teacher-pupil  interaction  variables. 

The  pupil  characteristics  listed  in  set  A  were  those 
outlined  in  the  review  of  the  literature  as  pupil  variables 
requiring  study  in  relation  to  classroom  interaction.  Their 
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Variables  Investigated  in  this  Chapter 
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division  into  formative  experiences  and  pupil  properties 
follows  the  outline  employed  by  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974). 

The  variables  in  set  B  were  chosen  with  a  number  of  criteria 
in  mind.  These  variables  represent  some  of  the  major  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  modified  Brophy-Good  Dyadic  instrument  and 
as  such  are  descriptive  of  the  main  types  of  teacher-pupil 
interaction.  These  variables  occurred  often  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  meaningful  comparisons  and  have  been  examined  by  Brophy 
and  Good  (1974)  and  others  using  this  same  classroom  obser¬ 
vation  instrument.  Finally,  none  of  the  interaction  vari¬ 
ables  can  be  obtained  by  combining  others  in  the  same 
group,  a  condition  imposed  by  canonical  correlation  which 
cannot  handle  linear  dependency. 

Research  question  number  one  investigated  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  pupil  formative  experiences  listed  in 
set  A,  with  the  twelve  interaction  variables  in  set  B 
(Table  2).  Research  question  number  two  investigated  the 
relationship  between  the  pupil  properties  in  set  A  and  the 
interaction  variables  in  set  B.  Thus  canonical  correlation 
involves  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  two 
sets  of  variables:  one,  a  set  of  multiple  predictors, 
e.g. ,  pupil  characteristics;  and  the  second,  a  set  of  mul¬ 
tiple  criteria,  e.g.,  teacher-pupil  interaction  variables. 
According  to  Harman  (1967),  the  best  linear  function  of 
the  variables  in  each  set  is  obtained  by  factorial  methods 
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and  then  the  correlation  between  these  composites  is  known 
as  the  canonical  correlation. 

In  summary,  canonical  correlation  is  used  to  study 
the  system  of  correlation  underlying  two  sets  of  variables. 
As  a  multivariate  technique  it  is  useful  in  studying  the 
relationships  among  a  large  number  of  variables  that  by 
nature  sub-divide  into  two  sets. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  NUMBER  1 

To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  formative  experiences 
as  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  status,  sibling  position,  and 
family  integrity  predictors  of  teacher-pupil  classroom 
interaction? 

Analysis 

The  five  formative  experiences  examined  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  constituted  the  A  set  of  variables  in  a  canonical 
correlation  with  a  set  of  the  dyadic  interaction  variables 
(see  Table  2).  This  canonical  correlation  was  repeated 
six  times,  once  with  each  of  the  six  classes  in  the  study. 
The  best  predictors  in  each  set  were  identified  and  are 
reported  in  Table  3.  The  final  analysis  in  this  section 
examined  the  correlations  between  the  best  predictors  in 
Set  A  and  all  the  Set  B  variables. 

Findings 

As  is  reported  in  Table  3,  the  five  formative  experi- 
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Table  3 


Weights  Assigned  Predictor  Variables  and  Criterion 
Variables  in  the  Canonical  Correlation  of  Pupil 
Formative  Experiences  and  Teacher- Pupil 

Interaction 


C  T,  A  S  S 

Set  A 

Variables 

1-1A 

2-1 

1-3 

2-3 

1-6 

2-6 

Age 

-0.19 

0.01 

0.45* 

-0.40 

0.77* 

0.22 

Sex 

-0.98* 

0.71* 

0.61* 

-0.51* 

0.39* 

0.59* 

SES 

-0.09 

0.50 

0.50** 

0.  20 

0.16 

-0.33 

Sibling  pos. 

0.04 

0.68* 

-0.37 

0.18 

-0.49* 

0.71* 

Family  Int. 

0.19 

0.19 

-0.20 

0.72* 

— 

0.14 

Set  B 

Variables 

#  18 

0.  22 

-0.66* 

0.13 

-0.02 

-0.55* 

-0.65* 

#  27 

0.30 

-0.22** 

-0.09 

-0.30 

0.53* 

-0.09 

#•  28 

-0.10** 

0.08** 

-0. 28** 

-0.17 

-0.17 

-0.  22 

#  29 

0.12 

0.32** 

-0. 38** 

— 

0.12 

-0.03 

#  30 

0.16** 

0.06 

0.17 

0.38* 

-0.12 

0.46* 

#  35 

0.41* 

0.19 

-0.13** 

0.70* 

-0.40* 

0.07 

#  39 

-0.15** 

-0.  20 

0.36** 

-0.  21 

-0.12 

-0.04 

#  43 

-0.49* 

-0. 26** 

-0.68* 

0.02 

0. 24** 

-0.04 

#191 

0.33 

-0.05** 

-0.14 

-0.17 

0.34 

0.55* 

#192 

0.40*  ■ 

-0.50* 

0.14 

-0.42* 

-0.12 

— 

#193 

0.32 

-0.09 

-0.  25 

— 

— 

— 

#194 

0.14 

0.01 

-0.11 

-0.01** 

— 

— 

Canonical 

correlation 

between 

composite 

.896 

.965 

.834 

.892 

.941 

.909 

Variance 

accounted  for 

.803 

.931 

.696 

.796 

.885 

.826 

Bartlett 

Probability 

.042 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.030 

N.S. 

N 

27 

21 

31 

28 

25 

25 

N.  Variables 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

14 

A.  School  and  grade 

code  ( School  1 

or  2/  grade  1/  3, 

or  6  ) 

*  Indicates 

a  high 

weight/ 

a  good  predictor 

of  the  vari- 

able  set 

for  that  class 

**  Indicates 

a  low  \ 

weight  assigned 

but  due  to 

a  high 

corre- 

lation  with  the  composite/  also  a  good  predictor 
Normalized  eigenvector  weights  (max  =  1.0) 
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ences  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  study  accounted  for 
approximately  82%  of  the  common  variance  in  the  teacher-pupil 
interaction  variables.  This  ranged  from  a  low  of  70%  in  class 
1-3  to  a  high  of  93%  in  class  2-1.  Using  Bartlett's  pro¬ 
cedure  for  testing  the  significance  of  canonical  correlation, 
only  in  classes  1-1  and  1-6  were  the  probabilities  less  than 
.05,  which  indicated  that  in  those  rooms  the  two  sets  of 
variables  were  related  in  one  significant  way. 

Examination  of  the  set  A  variables  in  Table  3  showed 
that  pupil  sex  was  the  best  predictor  of  the  set  A  compo¬ 
site  as  it  was  assigned  a  high  weight  in  all  six  classes. 

To  a  lesser  extent  pupil  age  and  sibling  position  were 
shown  to  be  predictors  as  well.  Socioeconomic  status  and 
family  integrity  were  not  predictors  in  this  study. 

The  weights  assigned  the  set  B  variables  in  Table  3 
indicate  that  different  teacher-pupil  interaction  variables 
are  best  predictors  for  different  classes,  although  the 
number  of  behavioral  contacts  (#35)  and  the  number  of 
personal  contacts  (#43)  seem  representative.  The  number 
of  teacher-initiated  work  contacts  (#28)  and  student-initi¬ 
ated  private  contacts  (#34)  appear  to  be  more  indicative  of 
lower  grade  interaction,  while  a  greater  number  of  public 
response  opportunities  (#18)  were  apparent  at  the  grade 
six  level. 

The  zero  order  correlations  of  age,  sex  and  sibling 
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position  with  the  set  B  interaction  variables  were  examined 
(Appendix  H-l )  and  found  to  range  between  -.5  and  .45.  In 
class  1-1/  older  pupils  initiated  more  public  work  contacts 
(#27)/  more  private  work  contacts  (#39)  more  personal  con¬ 
tacts  (#43)  and  fewer  procedural  contacts  with  their  tea¬ 
cher  (#30).  Correlation  of  age  with  the  other  interaction 
variables  for  this  class  was  very  low.  In  class  1-6  older 
pupils  had  fewer  public  response  opportunities  and  received 
fewer  contacts  involving  academic  criticism. 

The  negative  correlation  of  pupil  sex  with  practically 
all  measures  of  interaction  at  all  grade  levels  indicated 
that  boys  had  more  interaction  with  their  teachers  than 
girls /  particularly  in  public  response  opportunities  (#18)/ 
teacher-initiated  private  work  (#28),  procedural  contacts 
(#30)  and  behavioral  contacts  (#35).  The  correlation  of 
sibling  position  with  frequency  of  interaction  was  not  as 
clear  as  was  pupil  sex.  However,  when  related  to  public 
response  opportunities  (#18),  student-initiated  public 
work  contacts  (#27),  private  work  contacts  (#39),  and 
personal  contacts  (#43),  it  would  seem  that  older  children 
of  a  family  or  only  children  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
interaction  with  the  teacher  than  younger  children  of  a 
family  or  middle  children. 

Discussion 


The  finding  that  80%  of  the  variance  in  teacher-pupil 
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interaction  could  be  predicted  from  knowledge  of  pupil 
formative  experiences  in  this  study,  must  be  tempered  by 
realization  that  multiple  predictors  always  account  for 
more  common  variance  than  single  predictors.  As  well, 
the  five  formative  experiences  included  in  this  analysis 
must  be  considered  as  a  set  of  variables,  that  is,  the 
weighting  one  variable  received  was  in  the  context  of  the 
five  variables  being  part  of  the  set.  In  this  context, 
pupil  sex  was  the  best  predictor  of  set  A  variables,  age 
and  sibling  position  showed  some  promise,  while  socio¬ 
economic  status  and  family  integrity  were  of  little  value 
as  predictors.  Ihis  latter  finding  could  be  due  in  part 
to  the  relative  uniformity  of  the  residential  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  schools  involved. 

The  finding  that  different  teacher-pupil  interaction 
variables  and  different  pupil  characteristics  were  best 
predictors  in  different  classes  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
unique  nature  of  each  class,  both  in  pupils  and  teacher. 
Some  of  this  variation  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  fluctu¬ 
ation  due  to  sample  size. 

The  correlations  obtained  between  the  best  predictors 
of  set  A  and  the  interaction  variables  of  set  B  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  H— 1 )  are  a  rich  source  of  detailed  classroom  interac¬ 
tion  information  as  well  as  a  source  of  hypotheses  for 
future  studies.  For  example,  at  the  grade  one  level,  the 
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increased  number  of  work  contacts  and  personal  contacts  for 
older  pupils  could  be  an  indication  of  pupils  who  are 
experiencing  difficulty  receiving  assistance  from  the  tea¬ 
cher.  At  the  grade  six  level  older  pupils  initiated  less 
interaction  and  had  fewer  public  response  opportunities 
than  younger  pupils.  These  findings  could  be  an  indication 
of  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
to  avoid  potentially  embarrassing  academic  situations  for 
the  older  pupil.  This  could  also  reflect  the  increased 
importance  of  the  peer  rather  than  the  adult  in  the  life 
of  the  adolescent.  A  study  of  interaction  differences 
based  on  age  of  the  pupils  within  a  class  is  a  possibility# 
particularly  when  a  large  age  range  is  encountered  such  as 
the  twenty  month  range  at  each  grade  level  in  this  study. 

A  second  possible  study  indicated  by  this  analysis 
could  involve  sibling  position.  The  relationship  of  older 
children  in  a  family  and  only  children  to  more  frequent 
dyadic  interaction  may  signal  greater  dependence  on  adults. 
Younger  children  and  middle  children,  growing  up  in  a 
setting  which  includes  other  children,  may  be  less  adult 
dependent. 

The  above  studies  are  good  possibilities;  however,  as 
a  result  of  this  analysis,  an  intensive  study  of  pupil  sex 
in  relation  to  classroom  interaction  would  seem  the  most 
promising.  The  overall  salience  of  boys  in  this  study's 
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classrooms  is  similar  to  the  findings  reported  by  Brophy 
and  Good  (1974),  and  Silberman  (1969)  although  there  were 
differences  between  classes  as  well  as  between  grades. 
Analysis  of  variance  based  on  pupil  characteristic  sub¬ 
groupings  seems  to  be  one  avenue  to  follow. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  NUMBER  2 

To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  properties  as  ability, 
prior  knowledge,  self-esteem,  attitude  to  school,  and 
sociometric  status  predictors  of  teacher-pupil  interaction? 

Analysis 

The  five  pupil  properties  examined  in  this  research 
question  constituted  the  A  set  of  variables  in  a  canonical 
correlation  with  the  set  of  teacher-pupil  interaction  vari¬ 
ables  (see  Table  2,  previous  section).  This  canonical 
correlation  was  repeated  six  times,  once  with  each  of  the 
six  classes.  Any  pupil  who  did  not  have  a  measure  on  any 
one  of  the  pupil  properties  was  not  included  in  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  first  four  research  questions.  The  best 
predictors  in  each  set  for  each  class  were  identified  and 
are  reported  in  Table  4.  A  single  asterisk  marks  the 
variables  assigned  high  weights  in  the  canonical  correlation 
(best  predictors).  Other  items  marked  with  a  double  aster¬ 
isk  received  low  weights,  but  were  identified  as  good  pre¬ 
dictors  by  the  variable's  correlation  with  the  composite. 
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Table  4 

Weights1  Assigned  Predictor  Variables  and  Criterion 
Variables  in  the  Canonical  Correlation  of  Pupil 
Properties  and  Teacher-Pupil  Interaction 


Set  A 

C 

LAS 

S 

i-iA 

2-1 

1-3 

2-3 

1-6 

2-6 

Variables 

SMS 

0.08** 

0.34** 

0.85* 

0. 21** 

-0.34 

-0.314 

IQ 

0.07 

0.  24 

0.15 

0.04** 

-0.79* 

0.43* 

Self-Esteem 

0.48* 

-0.85* 

-0.38 

-0.15** 

-0.03 

-0.16 

Attitude^ 

-0.87* 

-0.32** 

0.30 

0.96* 

0.  26 

0.83* 

Prior  Achiev. 

0.02 

-0.03 

-0.13 

-0.08 

0.45* 

0.03* 

Set  B 
Variables 
#  18 

0.02 

0. 28** 

-0.31 

-0.09 

-0.40* 

-0.07 

#  27 

-0.05** 

-0.27 

-0.08 

0. 23** 

0.19** 

0.52* 

#  28 

-0.  23 

0.21 

-0.04 

0.45* 

-0.01 

-0. 28* 

#  29 

0.54* 

0.40* 

0.09 

— 

-0.28 

0.05 

#  30 

0. 24** 

-0.24 

-0.02 

-0.38** 

-0.25** 

-0.43* 

#  35 

0. 39** 

0.53* 

0.56* 

-0.05** 

-0.74* 

-0.04 

#  39 

0.30** 

-0.10** 

0.  22 

-0.55* 

0.17 

-0.31 

#  43 

-0.15** 

-0.34 

-0.41* 

0.13 

0.10 

-0.46* 

#191 

0.44* 

0.02 

0.15 

0.19 

0.29 

-0.39 

#19  2 

0. 25** 

-0.08 

0.  24 

-0.09** 

— 

— 

#193 

-0.01 

0.15 

0.53* 

— 

— 

— 

#194 

-0.27 

0.39** 

-0.34 

-0.48* 

— 

— 

Canonical 

correlation 

between 

composite 

.941 

.981 

.935 

.929 

.994 

.947 

Variance 
accounted  for 

.885 

.962 

.874 

.863 

.988 

.897 

Bartlett 

N.S. 

Probability 

(.095) 

0.007 

0.008 

0.018 

0.015 

0.006 

N 

23 

21 

25 

26 

16 

23 

N.  Variables 

17 

17 

17 

15 

14 

14 

A  School  and  grade  code  ( School  1  or  2 ,  grade  1,  3  or  6) 

*  High  weight  indicates  a  good  predictor  of  the  composite 
**  Low  weight  assigned  masks  high  correlation  with  the 


composite 

1  Normalized  eigenvector  weights  -  max  =  1 

2  Measured  at  Grade  1  by  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  and 

at  Grade  3  &  6  by  the  Barker  Lunn  Primary  Children ' s 
Attitude  Inventory 
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The  final  analysis  in  this  section  examined  the  correlations 
of  the  individual  pupil  properties  with  the  dyadic  inter¬ 
action  variables. 

Findings 

As  is  shown  in  Table  4,  the  five  pupil  properties 
selected  for  examination  in  this  study  accounted  for 
approximately  91%  of  the  variance  in  the  teacher-pupil 
interaction  variables.  This  ranged  from  a  low  of  86%  in 
class  2-3  to  a  high  of  99%  in  class  1-6.  Using  Bartlett's 
test  of  significance/  a  significant  relationship  (<  .05) 
was  found  in  the  canonical  correlation  of  all  classes  with 
the  exception  of  class  1-1. 

The  set  A  variables  shown  in  Table  4  did  not  yield  one 
best  predictor  across  all  grades;  rather  some  grade  trends 
were  evident.  Sociometric  status  and  self-esteem  are  good 
predictors  in  the  composite  of  grades  one  and  three,  while 
ability  and  prior  achievement  are  best  predictors  at  the 
grade  six  level.  Attitude  to  school  is  a  predictor  at  all 
levels,  but  with  two  very  different  instruments  measuring 
this  variable,  generalizations  would  be  quite  tenuous. 

The  weights  assigned  the  set  B  variables  in  Table  4 
confirm  the  findings  reported  in  the  previous  section, 
that  is,  that  different  teacher-pupil  interaction  variables 
are  the  best  predictors  in  different  classes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  number  of  student-initiated  public  work 
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contacts  (#27),  the  number  of  procedural  (#30)  and  be¬ 
havioral  contacts  (#35),  most  interaction  variables  are 
the  best  predictors  only  in  one  or  two  rooms. 

Academic  and  behavioral  praise  and  criticism  (191-194) 
did  not  occur  often,  but  where  they  did  were  confined  to 
grades  one  and  three.  Teacher-initiated  personal  contacts 
(#29),  student-initiated  work  (#39),  and  personal  contacts 
(#43),  appear  to  be  more  indicative  of  the  early  grades, 
while  teacher-initiated  work  (#28)  and  procedural  (#30) 
contacts  occur  more  often  in  the  upper  elementary  grades. 

Discussion 

As  a  set,  the  pupil  properties  used  in  the  examination 
of  teacher-pupil  interaction  accounted  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  variance.  That  is,  91%  of  the  variance  in  the 
teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction  variables  could  be  pre¬ 
dicted  from  knowledge  of  the  five  pupil  properties.  As 
all  but  one  canonical  correlation  was  significant,  some 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  best  predictors  identified 
in  each  variable  set. 

The  findings  reported  in  this  section  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  contrast  between  lower  and  upper  elementary  grades. 
Social  interaction,  the  value  of  self,  development  of 
classroom  behavior,  along  with  teacher  and  student-initiated 
personal  contacts  were  associated  with  grade-one  and  grade 
3  classes  (particularly  1-3).  The  identification  of  ability 
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and  prior  achievement  as  best  indicators  of  grade  six  inter¬ 
action,  along  with  a  decrease  in  personal  contacts,  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  more  academic,  less  personal  atmosphere, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  procedure.  To  some  extent  this 
same  conclusion  seems  appropriate  for  class  2-3. 

ZERO  ORDER  CORRELATIONS 

In  the  process  of  accounting  for  the  variance  in  tea¬ 
cher-pupil  interaction  with  pupil  properties  as  predictors, 
the  correlations  between  each  pupil  property  and  all  twelve 
dyadic  interaction  variables  were  obtained.  Since  few  of 
these  relationships  have  been  reported  to  date  in  the 
literature,  and  in  an  attempt  to  place  the  findings  of 
the  canonical  correlation  in  perspective,  an  examination 
of  these  correlations  was  undertaken. 

As  many  of  the  correlations  are  low,  and  trends  are 
not  completely  consistent  across  every  variable  or  from 
room  to  room,  the  following  sections  are  generalizations 
only.  The  matrices  for  the  correlation  of  all  pupil  pro¬ 
perties  examined  in  relation  to  dyadic  interaction  are 
reported  in  Appendix  H-2. 

Findings 

There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  sociometric  status 
and  teacher-pupil  interaction  to  be  inversely  related,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  classes  2-1  and  2-3.  That  is,  pupils  of  low 
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sociometric  status  were  contacted  more  frequently  by  the 
teacher  and  had  their  approaches  accepted  by  the  teacher 
more  often  than  pupils  of  high  sociometric  status.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  the  trend  across  most  interaction  variables, 
pupils  of  high  sociometric  status  received  more  personal 
contacts  from  the  teacher  (#29)  and  more  praise  (#191  & 
#193). 

Medinnus  (1962)  reported  that  teacher  praise  and  high 
sociometric  status  were  directly  related.  This  was  true 
in  four  of  the  six  rooms  of  this  study.  In  class  2-6,  the 
direction  of  the  correlations  was  almost  completely  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  findings  in  the  other  five  classes. 

Discussion 

This  inverse  relationship  in  some  classes  could  be 
due  to  the  teacher  purposely  involving  low  sociometric 
pupils  to  draw  them  into  the  group.  However,  in  grades  1 
and  3  sociometric  status  and  ability  were  correlated  pos¬ 
itively  (.38,  .51,  -0.01,  .46).  Low  status  pupils  would 
tend  therefore  to  be  low  ability  pupils  who  require  more 
assistance  and  therefore  interact  more  with  the  teacher 
for  academic  reasons. 

There  seems  to  be  justification  to  further  examine 
this  variable  in  relation  to  dyadic  interaction;  however, 
both  self-esteem  and  attitude  to  school  should  also  be 
included  at  the  same  time.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
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fact  that  sociometric  status  seemed  to  be  hidden  by  the 
variables  self-esteem  and  attitude  to  school  and  therefore 
had  to  be  identified  as  a  best  predictor  by  its  high  corre¬ 
lation  with  the  composite.  The  seemingly  opposite  finding 
in  class  2-6  was  followed  up  by  an  examination  of  Table  5. 
Pupils  in  this  class  had  the  lowest  mean  ability  of  all 
classes,  and  were  considerably  lower  on  most  measures  taken 
than  class  1-6.  With  a  greater  proportion  of  the  class 
composed  of  less  able  students,  pupils  of  high  sociometric 
status  in  this  room  were  most  likely  pupils  who  held  the 
lower  status  positions  in  other  classes.  This  reverse 
norm  would  then  find  these  students  receiving  the  same 
type  of  more  frequent  interaction  as  did  their  counterparts 
in  other  classes. 

Findings 

In  classes  1-1,  2-1,  and  1-6,  pupils  of  higher  ability 
received  more  interaction;  in  class  1-3  interaction  seemed 
evenly  divided;  while  in  classes  2-3  and  2-6,  lower  ability 
pupils  in  general,  had  more  frequent  interaction.  In  exam¬ 
ining  each  interaction  variable  across  all  six  classes  no 
definite  pattern  seemed  to  exist  with  the  exception  that 
higher-ability  pupils  initiated  more  public  work  contacts 
(#27)  while  lower-ability  pupils  initiated  more  private 
work  contacts  (#39),  received  more  academic  praise  (#191), 
as  well  as  more  procedural  contacts  (#30).  These  findings 
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Table  5 

Mean  Class  Values  of  Selected 
Pupil  Characteristics 


Pupil 

Property 

C  L  A  S 

S 

Ability1 

1-1 

2-1 

1-3 

2-3 

1-6 

2-6 

109.9 

115.3 

112.0 

113.8 

118.1 

105.2 

Self  Esteem 

66.2 

75.4 

62.4 

67.6 

62.0 

70.8 

2 

Attitude 

90.4 

99.4 

59.5 

49.5 

54.4 

47.3 

Prior  ^ 

Achievement 

63.9 

68.1 

62.5 

63.6 

94.2 

77.7 

S.E.S 

51.6 

41.4 

52.3 

47.2 

49.5 

47.7 

1  At  grade  1 
At  grades 

-  The 

3  &  6  - 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Lorge- Thorndike 

Test 

2 

At  grade  1 

-  Oral 

School 

Attitude 

Test 

At  grades  3  &  6  -  Barker-Lunn  Primary  Children's  Attitude 

Scale 

At  grade  1  -  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 

At  grades  3  &  6  -  Levels  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 

Test 
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are  similar  to  the  findings  of  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976b). 
Ability  was  a  best  predictor  only  in  class  2-3  and  the  two 
grade  six  classes. 

Discussion 

These  findings  seem  to  follow  logically  as  brighter 
pupils  would  be  more  willing  to  risk  public  work  contacts* 
Slower  pupils  would  feel  more  comfortable  in  private  work 
contacts,  require  more  procedural  assistance  to  complete 
tasks,  and  be  more  likely  to  have  academic  success  praised 
as  success  for  this  pupil  is  more  of  an  accomplishment. 

It  would  also  appear  that  teacher  2-3  was  in  some  ways  more 
like  the  grade  six  teachers  than  the  other  grade  three 
teacher  or  grade  one  teachers.  The  lack  of  personal  con¬ 
tacts  as  well  as  "ability"  being  a  best  predictor  in  this 
class  tends  to  indicate  a  more  formal  academic  atmosphere. 

Findings 

In  classes  1-1  and  1-3,  pupils  of  low  self-esteem 
were  involved  in  approximately  the  same  numbers  of  inter¬ 
actions  as  high  self-esteem  pupils,  while  in  classes  2-1, 
2-3,  1-6,  and  2-6  interaction  frequency  favoured  pupils 
of  low  self-esteem. 

Discussion, 

This  tendency  of  lower  self-esteem  pupils  to  be  in 
more  frequent  interaction  may  be  due  to  an  as  yet  unex¬ 
plained  curiousity  in  the  literature  of  self-esteem.  It 
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appears  that  pupils  who  are  highly  motivated  to  do  well 
in  school  actually  score  lower  on  some  self-reports  invol¬ 
ving  this  variable.  One  explanation  is  that  highly  moti¬ 
vated  students  take  academic  failure  as  a  personal  rebuke 
whereas  less  highly  motivated  individuals  take  their  school 
experience  less  personally  and  thus  their  self-esteem 
scores  are  higher.  It  is  possible  then  that  this  same 
phenomenon  was  seen  in  this  study. 

Findings 

In  grade  one,  frequency  of  interaction  favoured  pupils 
of  poorer  attitude  to  school.  The  same  situation  existed 
in  classes  2-3  and  1-6  while  in  1-3  and  2-6  the  frequency 
of  interaction  was  approximately  the  same. 

Discussion 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  finding  could  be 
that  the  teacher,  realizing  this  attitude  is  present, 
attempts  to  compensate  for  it.  Another  reason  is  that  a 
poor  attitude  to  school  could  result  from  an  inability  to 
do  the  work.  The  teacher  would  spend  considerable  time 
with  pupils  who  have  such  difficulties  and  thus  a  relation¬ 
ship  is  obtained  between  frequency  of  interaction  and 
attitude  to  school. 

Findings 

Prior  achievement ,  as  an  indicator  of  teacher-pupil 
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interaction,  was  a  best  predictor  for  the  set  of  pupil 
properties  only  at  the  grade  six  level,  especially  in 
class  1-6  where  a  positive  relationship  existed.  In  other 
classes  interaction  in  relation  to  this  variable  was 
balanced  or  favoured  pupils  of  lower  prior  achievement. 

Discussion 

Class  1-6  had  the  highest  mean  ability  of  any  class 
in  the  study.  As  such,  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and 
perhaps  teacher  emphasis  on  quality  could  combine  to  make 
this  variable  as  salient  as  it  was  for  this  room.  Even 
in  class  2-6,  most  correlations  between  prior  achievement 
and  interactions  were  positive,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  class  1-6.  In  both  grade  one  and  grade  three 
classes,  the  bulk  of  the  correlations  between  these  two 
variables  were  negative;  that  is,  pupils  of  lower  prior 
achievement  received  more  interaction. 

It  would  seem  teachers  at  the  grade  one  and  three 
levels  had  more  interactions  based  on  compensating  for 
weaknesses,  while  at  the  grade  six  level  the  emphasis  seems 
to  have  changed  to  capitalizing  on  strengths.  This  was 
taken  as  another  sign  of  v\hat  was  referred  to  earlier  as 
the  more  formal  academic  stance  of  teachers  at  the  upper 
elementary  level. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  NUMBER  3 


What  proportion  of  variance  in  teacher-pupil  dyadic 
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interaction  is  accounted  for  by  pupil  formative  experiences, 
pupil  properties,  and  measures  of  pupil  coping  behavior? 

Analysis 

The  five  formative  experiences  studied  in  question 
one,  the  five  pupil  properties  studied  in  question  two, 
plus  two  measures  of  pupil  classroom  coping  behavior,  were 
entered  in  a  canonical  correlation  as  twelve  predictor 
variables.  The  twelve  selected  teacher-pupil  interaction 
variables  were  again  used  as  criterion  variables.  All 
variables  in  this  analysis  were  presented  in  Table  2  earl¬ 
ier  in  this  chapter.  This  canonical  correlation  was  re¬ 
peated  three  times,  once  with  each  grade  represented  in 
the  study. 

Findings 

As  is  reported  in  Table  6,  the  twelve  pupil  character¬ 
istics  as  a  set  accounted  for  approximately  75%  of  the 
variance  in  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction  within  a  grade. 
Using  Bartlett's  procedure  for  testing  the  significance  of 
canonical  correlation,  a  significant  relationship  between 
composites  was  found  only  in  grade  three.  At  both  grades 
one  and  six,  the  correlations  were  just  below  the  required 
level  of  significance. 

Within  the  set  of  twelve  pupil  characteristics,  pupil 
sex  was  the  only  formative  experience  to  be  a  best  pre¬ 
dictor  at  more  than  one  grade  level.  (Weights  assigned  in 
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Table  6 

Calculation  of  Significance  of  the  Canonical 
Correlation  between  Twelve  Pupil 
Characteristics  and  Teacher-Pupil 
Interaction  Variables 


Gr.l 

Gr .  3 

Gr.6 

Canonical  correlation 
between  composites 

.875 

.818 

.898 

Variance 

accounted  for 

.77 

.67 

.81 

Bartlett 

Probability 

. 07 ( N. S . ) 

.001 

.085  (N.S. 

N 

44 

51 

39 

N.  of  variables 

24 

22 

20 

canonical  correlations  are  presented  in  Appendix  H-3). 

Family  integrity,  attitude  to  school,  and  age  were  not  pre¬ 
dictors  at  any  grade  level.  Sociometric  status  and  self¬ 
esteem  were  predictors  at  grades  one  and  three  respectively, 
while  prior  achievement  was  a  predictor  at  grades  three 
and  six.  Pupil  classroom  behavior,  in  both  teacher-directed 
settings  and  non-teacher-directed  settings,  was  a  predictor 
at  grade  three  only. 

Discussion 

In  the  two  previous  research  questions,  two  smaller 
groups  of  pupil  characteristics  were  examined  in  relation 
to  dyadic  interaction.  Some  variables  were  then  established 
as  best  predictors  within  their  five  variable  set.  In  order 
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to  examine  the  relative  importance  of  all  twelve  pupil 
characteristics  as  predictors  of  classroom  interaction  one 
side  of  a  canonical  correlation  had  to  contain  all  of 
these  variables.  With  twelve  characteristics  as  predic¬ 
tors  and  twelve  interaction  variables  as  criteria,  there 
were  too  many  variables  involved  to  proceed  on  a  class 
basis,  necessitating  analysis  by  grade.  As  a  result  it 
was  possible  to  confirm  that  some  best  predictors  such  as 
pupil  sex,  sociometric  status,  and  self-esteem  were  impor¬ 
tant  at  lower  grade  levels.  As  well,  ability  and  prior 
knowledge,  important  at  high  grade  levels,  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  up  in  future  studies.  In  general,  each  grade  level  was 
represented  by  different  best  predictors,  both  in  pupil 
characteristics  and  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

This  research  question  included  the  overall  CASES 
coefficient,  both  in  teacher-directed  and  non-directed  set¬ 
tings  as  a  measure  of  pupil  classroom  behavior.  This  vari¬ 
able  was  included  in  this  analysis  due  to  its  increasing 
importance  as  a  variable  in  process-product  studies  (e.g., 
Papageorgiou,  1973).  Its  role  as  a  best  predictor  at  the 
grade  three  level  emphasized  its  importance  in  such  studies. 

This  analysis  also  served  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  context  to  a  set  of  findings.  That  is,  a  variable 
identified  as  a  best  predictor  in  the  context  of  one  set 
of  variables  may  not  be  a  predictor  when  examined  with  a 
different  group  of  variables. 
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A  difficulty  in  classroom  research  was  also  apparent 
when  the  results  of  this  section's  grade  by  grade  canoni¬ 
cal  correlations  were  compared  with  previous  class  analyses. 
Findings  within  classes  sometimes  disappeared  when  data  was 
combined.  The  dilemma  involves  the  amount  of  statistical 
instability  one  can  live  with  in  carder  to  gain  insight  into 
differences  between  classes.  As  stability  increases  with 
sample  size,  researchers  could  very  well  be  masking  the 
very  differences  they  are  searching  for. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  NUMBER  4 

What  proportion  of  variance  in  pupil  behavior  is 
accounted  for  by  pupil  formative  experiences,  pupil  proper¬ 
ties  and  teacher-pupil  interaction  variables  selected  for 
this  study? 

Analysis 

The  analysis  used  in  this  segment  of  the  study  involved 
a  multiple  regression  technique  employing  pupil  formative 
experiences,  pupil  properties,  and  teacher-pupil  inter¬ 
action  variables  as  predictors  with  the  overall  CASES  co¬ 
efficients  (pupil  behavior)  as  criterion  variables.  Thus 
for  each  of  the  three  grades,  there  were  two  calculations: 
one  which  utilized  the  pupil's  behavior  in  teacher-directed 
settings  as  the  criterion;  and  a  second  in  which  his  be¬ 
havior  in  non-teacher  directed-settings  was  the  criterion. 
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Findings 

As  is  shown  in  Table  7,  the  large  group  of  predictors 
involved  in  this  analysis  accounted  for  approximately  one 
third  of  the  variance  in  behavior  with  the  exception  of 
the  grade  one  teacher-directed  setting  in  which  only  eight 
percent  of  the  variance  was  accounted  for. 

Table  7 

Variance  in  Pupil  Behavior  Accounted 
for  by  Predictors  in  Multiple 
Regression  Analysis 


Grade 

Setting 

Multiple  R 

Variance 
Accounted  For 

1 

TD 

.  28 

.078 

NTD 

.61 

.372 

3 

TD 

.63 

.397 

NTD 

.62 

.384 

6 

TD 

.61 

.372 

NTD 

.53 

.281 

Discussion 

The  discovery  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  vari 
ance  in  pupil  behavior  was  predictable  from  knowledge  of 
pupil  characteristics  and  interaction  variables  prompted 
speculation  as  to  variables  that  are  related  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  variance  in  behavior  not  accounted  for.  As 
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this  study  was  carried  out  late  in  the  year,  long  after 
teachers  have  developed  the  types  of  pupil  behavior  patterns 
that  they  accept,  perhaps  the  missing  variance  is  related 
in  part  to  teacher  expectations  of  pupil  behavior.  Similar 
measures  of  behavior  carried  out  early  in  the  year  could 
be  useful  in  examining  this  question  more  closely. 

The  finding  at  the  grade  one  level,  that  even  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  variance  in  pupil  classroom  behavior  may 
be  attributed  to  this  study's  predictors,  resulted  in  an 
investigation  of  the  correlations  between  the  predictor  and 
criterion  variables  (see  Table  8).  The  grade  one  teacher- 
directed  setting  is  marked  almost  exclusively  by  correlations 

Table  8 

The  Distribution  of  the  Correlations  between 
Predictors  and  Criterion  Variables  Employed 
in  the  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 


GRAD 

E 

Range 

of 

1 

3 

6 

Correlation 

Setting 

Setting 

Setting 

Coefficients 

T.D. 

N.T.D. 

T.D. 

N.T.D. 

T.D. 

N.T.] 

0  - 

.1 

11 

7 

5 

3 

7 

9 

.1  - 

.2 

10 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

.2  - 

.3 

2 

4 

5 

8 

2 

2 

.3  - 

.4 

5 

7 

5 

1 

3 

.4  - 

.5 

2 

1 

3 

1 
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less  than  .2,  whereas  in  other  grades  and  settings,  there 
is  a  wider ,  more  even  distribution  of  relationships.  The 
low  correlations  at  the  grade  one  level  account  for  the 
low  percentage  of  variance  that  is  predictable.  What  pupil 
characteristics  then  are  related  to  this  measure  of  pupil 
classroom  behavior? 

One  possible  explanation  could  be  the  intensity  with 
which  these  pupils  listened  to  a  story  being  read  to  them, 
or  perhaps  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  followed  in 
their  readers  while  others  read  aloud.  A  third  reason 
could  be  that  at  this  level,  the  habits  teachers  have 
inculcated  in  regards  to  classroom  behavior  are  more  closely 
adhered  to  by  the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  please  the 
teacher. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  unaccounted  for  variance  in 
pupil  classroom  behavior,  such  measures  were  found  to  have 
utility  in  prediction  of  classroom  interaction,  particularly 
at  the  grade  three  level.  Such  measures  may  be  of  even 
greater  use  in  studies  which  involve  a  more  heterogeneous 
student  body  than  was  evident  in  this  study. 

SUMMARY 

Chapter  four  involved  the  examination  of  four  research 
questions  that  dealt  with  pupil  characteristics  as  predic¬ 
tors  of  teacher-pupil  interaction.  Following  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  canonical  correlation,  five  formative  experi- 
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ences  of  pupils  (age,  sex,  socioeconomic  status,  sibling 
position,  and  family  integrity)  were  evaluated  as  predic¬ 
tors.  Pupil  sex  was  found  to  be  the  best  predictor,  and, 
to  a  much  lesser  extent,  sibling  position.  As  a  set, 
pupil  formative  experiences  accounted  for  eighty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  variance  in  the  dyadic  interaction  variables. 

Five  pupil  properties,  sociometric  status,  ability, 
self-esteem,  attitude  to  school  and  prior  achievement, 
accounted  for  ninety-two  percent  of  the  variance  in  inter¬ 
action  variables.  Overall,  different  teacher-pupil  inter¬ 
action  variables  and  different  pupil  properties  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  best  predictors  in  each  class.  At  the  grade  one 
and  three  level,  sociometric  status  and  self-esteem  were 
predictors,  whereas  ability  and  prior  achievement  were  more 
important  at  the  grade  six  level.  The  zero  order  corre¬ 
lations  between  each  pupil  property  and  the  interaction 
variables  were  examined  and  discussed  in  detail. 

Another  canonical  correlation  included  all  pupil 
characteristics  examined  in  this  study.  The  importance 
of  ability  as  a  predictor  at  all  grades,  sociometric  status 
and  self-esteem  at  grades  one  and  three,  and  prior  achieve¬ 
ment  at  grade  six,  emerged  as  best  predictors  in  an  analysis 
which  accounted  for  approximately  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  common  variance  in  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

The  final  section  in  this  chapter  involved  the  pre- 
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diction  of  variance  in  pupil  classroom  behavior  measures, 
using  pupil  formative  experiences,  pupil  properties,  and 
dyadic  interaction  variables  as  predictors  in  a  multiple 
regression  analysis.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
variance  in  classroom  behavior  was  accounted  for  by  this 
approach. 


CHAPTER  5 


SECONDARY  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  the  secondary  analysis  was  to  examine 
the  dimensions  underlying  selected  pupil  self-report  instru¬ 
ments  administered  in  the  group  research  project  as  well 
as  to  derive  test-retest  reliability  measures  where  these 
data  were  collected.  This  chapter  therefore  addresses 
research  questions  five  and  six  of  this  study. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  5 

Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Written  School 
Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  and  the  My  Class  In¬ 
ventory  exhibit  factors  similar  to  the  underlying  dimen¬ 
sions  described  by  the  original  author? 

ORAL  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  TEST 

Analysis 

The  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  (Appendix  C-l )  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  number  of  factor  analyses  which  requested,  in 
turn,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  factors  from  the 
twenty-nine  item  instrument.  All  solutions  reported  employed 
smc's  in  the  diagonal,  varimax  rotation,  and  factors  inter¬ 
preted  had  roots  greater  than  one.  A  final  analysis  used 
"Teacher  perception  of  pupil  attitude  to  school"  as  a  tracer 
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variable  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the  factors  obtained  to 
an  outside  measure. 

Findings 

The  most  consistent  finding  in  the  factor  analyses 
of  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  was  the  clustering  of 
items  12,  24,  25,  27 ,  and  28,  which  appeared  as  a  separate 
factor  in  the  three,  four  and  five-factor  solutions,  a 
definite  departure  from  Rivera^s  findings.  These  items 
all  contain  a  negative  implication  related  to  school  work 
not  done,  being  scolded,  etc.  The  four-factor  solution 
presented  in  Table  9  contains  three  factors  which  approxi¬ 
mate  the  three  dimensions  reported  by  Rivera  as  well  as  a 
fourth,  the  "negative  implications"  factor.  The  three  and 

Table  9 

Test  Item  Loading'1'  on  a  Four  Factor  Principal 
Axis  Analysis  and  Varimax  Rotation  of  the 
Oral  School  Attitude  Test^ 


Factor  1 


Factor  2 


Factor  3 


Factor  4 


"Student-in-  "Interperson- 
struction  al  relations" 
interaction" 


"General 
school " 


"Negative 
implications " 


Items 


Items 


Items 


Items 


2*,  3 *,  9* , 
11*,  14*,  16*, 
23*,  26* 


4*,  5*,  6,  7*, 
8,  10,  15,  20 


1*, 

17*, 

18* 

19*, 

r  21, 

22, 

29 

12,  24,  25, 
27,  28 


1  Complete  loading  matrix  presented  in  appendix  C-3 

2  N  -  this  study  -  107 

*  indicates  items  that  appeared  in  a  dimension  similar  to 
one  reported  by  the  original  author  (N=200) 
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four-factor  solutions  in  this  study  were  interpretable; 
however,  neither  solution  is  without  difficulty  as  a  few 
unrelated  items  load  on  the  factors  as  well.  The  factor 
loading  matrices  of  these  solutions  appear  in  Appendices 
C-2  and  C-3.  A  comparison  of  Rivera's  three  factors  to 
this  study's  three  factor  solution  is  reported  in  Appendix 
C-4.  The  two-factor,  five-factor,  and  six-factor  solu¬ 
tions  are  not  reported,  as  the  items  which  loaded  on  the 
factors  were  not  amenable  to  acceptable  interpretation. 

The  variance  accounted  for  by  these  analyses  ranged  from 
23%  in  the  two  factor  solution  to  42%  in  the  six-factor 
solution. 

The  tracer  variable  "Teacher  perception  of  pupil 
attitude  to  school"  produced  loadings  near  zero  or  slightly 
negative.  Negative  correlations  were  expected  as  tracer 
values  ascend  while  total  scores  descend.  Actual  values 
are  reported  in  Appendix  C-2. 

Discussion 

As  seen  in  Table  9  there  were  definite  similarities 
between  three  of  the  factors  obtained  in  this  study  and 
the  three  factors  reported  by  Rivera.  Items  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  those  that  are  related  to  a  similar  factor. 
In  this  study,  however,  the  fourth  underlying  dimension  is 
a  departure  from  Rivera's  three-factor  solution.  The  items 
in  this  fourth  factor  were  items  that  Rivera  indicated 
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should  have  reverse  polarity,  i.e.,  the  values  assigned 
are  opposite  to  the  usual  trend.  In  this  study,  however, 
all  primary  loadings  were  positive,  and  these  items  (12, 

24,  25,  27,  28)  appeared  as  a  distinct  factor  along  with 
the  other  three.  The  four-factor  solution  therefore  is 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  in  this  set  of  analyses. 

The  similarities  between  Rivera's  three  factors  and 
factors  one  to  three  of  the  four-factor  solution,  the 
similarity  of  his  reverse  polarity  items  to  factor  four 
of  this  study,  and  the  small  number  of  items  with  little 
contribution  to  the  communality  foster  some  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  instrument.  However,  other  measures 
of  attitude  to  school  are  required  to  better  assess  the 
validity  of  the  instrument.  Such  tracer  variables  as 
teacher  and  parent  rating  of  pupil  attitude,  pupil  inter¬ 
view  data,  etc.,  could  help  to  explain  why  the  tracer 
variable  employed  in  this  study  was  not  related  to  the 
derived  factors  to  any  extent. 

WRITTEN  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  TEST 

PRIMARY  INVESTIGATION 

Analysis 

In  this  study  the  Written  School  Attitude  Test  (Appen¬ 
dix  D— 1 )  was  administered  to  fifty  grade-six  pupils.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  subjective  examination  of  the  test  items,  the 
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pupil  responses  to  this  instrument  were  submitted  to  a 
number  of  factor  analyses  employing  principal  axis  factor¬ 
ing  with  unity  in  the  diagonal  and  varimax  rotation.  Fol¬ 
lowing  each  solution  of  from  two  to  nine  factors,  the  test 
items  that  correlated  with  each  factor  were  examined  for 
psychological  meaningfulness. 

Findings 

Examination  of  test  items.  The  initial  examination  of 
the  Written  School  Attitude  Test  involved  studying  the 
items  that  were  related  to  each  factor  and  comparing  them 
to  the  name  McCallon  had  assigned  the  factor.  His  three 
factors  appear  to  be  properly  labelled,  although,  due  to 
the  diverse  nature  of  some  items  loading  on  a  factor,  the 
factor  names  tend  to  be  very  general.  The  forty-six  test 
items  refer  to  such  areas  as  pupil  attitude  to  school, 
attitude  to  school  work,  teacher-pupil  interpersonal  re¬ 
lations,  the  role  of  the  teacher,  relations  with  others 
in  the  school,  and  instruction.  The  general  nature  of 
the  factors  and  the  lack  of  development  detail  reported  on 
the  instrument  introduced  an  element  of  caution  into  sub¬ 
sequent  interpretation. 

Solutions  requesting  two  to  nine  factors.  The  factor 
analyses  of  the  Written  School  Attitude  Test  reported  in 
this  section  involved  correlations  between  test  items  and 
factors  that  were  more  positive  and  more  highly  negative 
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than  those  obtained  with  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test. 

As  well ,  only  the  three  and  four-factor  solutions  will  be 
reported  as  the  interpretation  of  other  solutions  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  due  to  the  presence  of  unrelated  items  con¬ 
sistently  loading  on  the  factors. 

Solutions  requesting  three  and  four  factors.  The  three 
factor  solution  of  this  study  which  accounted  for  34%  of 
the  variance,  was  compared  to  McCallon's  three-factor  solu¬ 
tion  and  is  reported  in  Table  10.  Although  there  were 
clusters  of  items  that  loaded  heavily  on  factors  similar 
to  McCallon's,  there  also  were  a  number  of  items  loading 
on  each  factor  that  made  the  naming  of  each  factor  quite 
tenuous.  The  factor-loading  matrix  for  this  solution 
(reported  in  Appendix  D-2)  indicated  that  a  sizeable  number 
of  items  contributed  little  to  the  communality.  The  tracer 
variable  "Teacher  perception  of  pupil  attitude  to  school," 
as  shown  in  Table  10,  correlated  quite  highly  with  factor 
"Student  Instruction  Interaction"  and  provided  a  useful 
external  reference  point. 

The  four-factor  solution  (Appendix  D-3)  included  a 
very  satisfactory  bi-polar  interpersonal  relations  factor, 
a  "General  School  Factor, "  a  "Student  Instruction  Inter¬ 
action  Factor,  "  and  a  "Positive  Supportive  Teacher"  factor. 
Most  noteworthy  in  this  solution,  however,  was  the  contin¬ 
ued  presence  of  unrelated  items  loading  on  each  factor. 
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Table  10 


Comparison  of  McCallon's  Three-Factor  Solution 
and  This  Study's  Three-Factor  Solutionl  on 
the  Written  School  Attitude  Test^ 


McCallon's  Factors 

Factors  derived 

in  this  Study 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

"Student 
instruc¬ 
tion  inter¬ 
action  " 

"Interper¬ 
sonal  re¬ 
lations  " 

"General 

school 

Factor  1. 

General  school 

Items  17, 

20,  21,  46 

22,  27 

1*,  23,  24, 

37,  41 

Factor  2. 
Interpersonal 
relations 

34,  35 

15,  19, 

25,  26,  42, 
43 

45 

Factor  3. 

Student  instruc¬ 
tion  interaction 

3,  4,  6*, 

7*,  8,  14, 
16,  18,  28, 
31,  33,  38, 
40 

2,  5,  9, 

12,  13,  30* 

10,  11*,  29* 
32,  36,  39, 
44 

Tracer  Variable 

-0.591 

-0. 262 

0.  269 

Principal  axis  factoring  with  l's  in  the  diagonal, 
varimax  rotation,  N=50. 

Full  factor  loading  matrix  appears  in  appendix  D-2 
*  Contributed  2  to  the  communality. 
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Discussion 

Based  on  this  part  of  the  investigation,  the  Written 
School  Attitude  Test  would  appear  to  have  three  or  four 
underlying  factors.  A  number  of  the  test  items  which  were 
related  in  McCallon's  analysis  were  related  in  this  study 
as  well.  However,  there  were  a  number  of  items  loading 
on  the  factors  which  were  difficult  to  relate  to  the  items 
that  gave  the  factor  its  name.  This  finding,  along  with 
the  discovery  of  items  that  contributed  little  to  the 
communality,  redundancy  among  test  items,  and  the  very 
general  nature  of  the  derived  factors,  all  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  instrument  requires  additional  development 
prior  to  its  use  in  future  studies  of  this  type. 

To  examine  this  contention,  a  secondary  investigation 
of  the  Written  School  Attitude  Test  was  carried  out  involv¬ 
ing  the  factor  analysis  of  pupil  responses  with  some  test 
items  not  included  (items  that  contributed  2  to  the 
communality).  As  reported  in  Appendix  D-4,  the  four-factor 
solution  imposed  on  the  reduced  instrument  gave  the  most 
interpretable  solution  of  all  the  analyses  carried  out  on 
this  instrument. 

Additional  development  for  this  instrument  could  in¬ 
clude  administering  the  forty  six  items  to  a  sample  larger 
than  that  employed  by  McCallon  (N=100)  or  this  study  (N=50) 
and  factor  analyzing  the  pupil  responses.  Items  that  con¬ 
tribute  little  to  the  communality  could  be  replaced  by 
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additional  items  identified  either  by  interviewing  the 
pupils  or  items  that  are  related  to  the  underlying  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  parallel  activity  should  include  development  of 
other  measures  of  pupil  attitude  to  school  such  as  parent 
ratings  and  interviews,  pupil  interviews,  and  peer  ratings. 
Alternate  measures  such  as  these  could  provide  valuable 
tracer  variables  to  relate  the  derived  factors  to  outside 
reference  points  much  as  the  tracer  employed  in  this  study 
was  a  sign  of  promise  for  factor  one  of  the  three  factor 
solution. 


SELF-ESTEEM  INVENTORY 


Analysis 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils  from  grades  one, 
three,  and  six  were  administered  the  Coopersmith  Self-Es¬ 
teem  Inventory  (Appendix  F-l )  in  this  study.  Initially, 
the  responses  of  one  hundred  and  eight  grade  three  and  six 
pupils  were  factor-analyzed  using  a  principal  axis  factor¬ 
ing  with  unity  in  the  diagonal  and  varimax  rotation.  Sep¬ 
arate  analyses  were  conducted,  extracting  three,  four, 
and  five  factors  and  subsequently  each  factor  was  analyzed 
for  psychological  meaningfulness.  The  same  analyses  were 
conducted  on  the  responses  of  the  forty-eight  grade  one 
pupils  who  had  completed  a  modified  version  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  (Appendix  F-2). 
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The  final  analysis  of  this  section  consisted  of  the 
rotation  of  a  grade  one  solution  to  see  how  closely  its 
four  factors  would  match  the  four  factors  obtained  from 
the  analysis  of  the  grade  three  and  six  instrument. 

Findings 

A  four-factor  solution  to  the  grade  three  and  six 
instrument  accounting  for  31%  of  the  variance  was  found 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  in  this  study.  As 
is  shown  in  Table  11,  the  strongest  factor  to  emerge  was 
one  composed  of  items  in  which  the  student  is  self-deroga¬ 
tory,  for  example,  "I'm  a  failure,  I  can't  do  anything 
right, "  along  with  similar  items  referring  to  his  home. 

The  second  factor,  "Self  certainty, "  and  factor  three, 
"Assertiveness-anxiety, "  were  also  quite  distinct.  Factor 
four,  "School-academic, "  was  identifiable  but  not  as 
clearly  defined  as  the  other  three  factors. 

The  five-factor  solution  was  useful  in  that  it  seemed 
to  confirm  the  four-factor  solution.  The  factors  derived 
were  almost  identical  to  the  four  previously  discussed  with 
the  addition  of  a  factor  composed  of  mixed  items.  The 
factor-loading  matrices  are  reported  in  Appendices  F-3  and 
F-4.  The  three-factor  solution  was  not  easily  interpre¬ 
table  and  is  not  reported. 

The  factor  analyses  of  the  grade  one  responses  to  the 
Self-Esteem  Inventory  were  inconclusive.  The  four-factor 
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Table  11 

1  2 
Four  Factor  Solution  to  Grade  Three  and  Six  Pupil ' s 

Responses  on  Coopersmith' s  Self-Esteem  Inventory 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

"Self-degra- 

"Self-cer- 

"Assertive- 

"School  - 

dation,  home" 

tainty " 

ness  - 
anxiety" 

academic " 

Items:  54,  40, 

11,  4,  24, 

42,  31,  12, 

14,  25,  15 

51,  38,  33, 

18,  36,  45, 

37,  39,  16, 

1 

26,  58,  43, 

21,  17,  50, 

47,  19* * 

7,  44* 

30,  9*,  23, 
3*,  8* 

Principal  axis  factoring  with  l's  in  the  diagonal, 
varimax  rotation,  (factor  loading  matrix  in  Appendix  F-3). 

2  N=108 

*  Items  contributing  ^.2  to  the  communal ity. 


solution  which  was  most  satisfactory  with  the  grade  threes 
and  sixes  was  not  reproduced  with  the  grade  ones.  A  few 
items  clustered  on  each  factor  much  as  they  did  in  the 
grade  three  and  six  analysis;  however  in  general,  patterns 
of  related  items  did  not  load  on  the  factors.  The  three 
and  five-factor  solutions  produced  similar  mixed  factors. 

To  investigate  whether  the  unsatisfactory  factor  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  grade  one  responses  was  an  artifact  of  the 
factor  analysis  or  due  to  differences  in  pupil  perception, 
an  orthogonal  procrustes  to  target  was  performed.  That  is, 
the  four  factors  obtained  from  the  grade  one  responses  were 
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rotated  using  the  four  factors  of  the  grade  three  and  six 
solution  as  the  target  to  see  how  closely  the  two  sets  of 
factors  matched.  The  first  factors  of  each  solution  were 
shown  to  be  very  similar,  but  the  other  factors  displayed 
little  relationship.  The  matrices  of  this  match  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Appendix  F-5. 

Discussion 

The  items  forming  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  were 
selected  by  Cooper smith  from  a  larger  pool  of  items  identi¬ 
fied  by  Rogers  and  Dymond  (1954).  A  panel  of  five  psy¬ 
chologists  classified  the  items  as  indicative  of  high  and 
low  esteem  and  by  rational  means  arrived  at  four  subtest 
groupings.  The  responses  of  seventy-six  hundred  grade 
four  to  eight  pupils  were  the  subject  of  an  intensive  fac¬ 
tor  analysis  of  this  instrument  by  Kokenes  (1973)  who 
identified  four  bi-polar  factors  similar  to  Coopersmith ' s 
subtests.  Other  studies  have  identified  four  or  five 
factors  as  well,  so  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  four 
factors  identified  at  the  grade  three  and  six  level  in  this 
study  seems  reasonable. 

The  grade  three  and  six  analysis,  however,  did  con¬ 
tain  items  that  contributed  little  to  the  communality. 

There  was  some  redundancy  among  items  and  a  fifth  subtest, 
a  lie  scale,  was  found  to  be  of  little  value.  These  findings 
suggest  that  future  exploratory  work  with  this  instrument 
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should  also  be  carried  out  with  the  twenty-five  item  short 
version.  (Correlation  between  short  and  long  form  is  .86). 

The  procrustes  match  indicated  that  the  less  satis¬ 
factory  grade  one  solution  was  not  an  artifact  of  the  vari- 
max  rotation.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  factor/  the 
comparison  of  factors  revealed  they  were  not  closely  re¬ 
lated,  suggesting  that  the  two  groups  of  pupils  were  per¬ 
ceiving  the  items  differently.  This  result  was  not  totally 
unexpected  as  younger  pupils  might  interpret  items  differ¬ 
ently,  and  the  tendency  of  some  to  acquiesce  is  also  a 
possibility.  A  similar  study  in  the  future  could  involve 
individual  administration  of  this  instrument,  or  the  short 
version,  along  with  other  measures  of  this  variable. 

MY  CLASS  INVENTORY 

Analysis 

One  hundred  and  eight  grade  three  and  six  pupils  were 
administered  the  My  Class  Inventory  (Anderson,  1973)  pres¬ 
ented  in  Appendix  G-l.  The  pupil  responses  were  examined 
for  underlying  dimensions  using  principal  axis  factoring 
with  unity  in  the  diagonal  and  varimax  rotation,  requesting 
in  turn  four,  five  and  six  factors.  The  same  items,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  slightly  different  form  (Appendix  G-2),  were 
administered  to  forty-eight  grade  one  pupils,  followed  by 
the  same  type  of  analysis.  A  final  factor  analysis  exam- 
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ined  the  responses  of  all  pupils  in  the  study  together. 
Findings 

A  subjective  examination  of  Anderson's  factors  revealed 
five  well-named  factors,  each  containing  nine  test  items 
that  for  the  most  part  clearly  belonged  to  one  dimension. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  seven  factor 
analyses  carried  out  on  the  My  Class  Inventory  was  the 
five-factor  solution  imposed  on  the  grade  three  and  six 
pupil  responses.  As  is  shown  in  Table  12,  the  five  factors 
obtained  in  this  study  approximate  quite  closely  the  under¬ 
lying  dimensions  described  by  Anderson,  i.e. ,  satisfaction, 
friction,  competitiveness,  difficulty,  and  cohesiveness. 

The  eight  items  Anderson  indicated  to  have  reverse 
polarity  were  confirmed  in  these  analyses  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  items  10  and  25.  Of  the  forty-five  test  items, 
only  two  contributed  little  to  the  communality.  The  factor 
loading  matrix  for  the  five-factor  solution  is  reported  in 
Appendix  G-3.  The  four  and  six-factor  solutions  were  simi¬ 
lar  but  not  as  distinct,  and  are  not  reported  in  detail. 

The  three  analyses  carried  out  on  the  grade  one  pupil 
responses  were  not  satisfactory  as  most  factors  contained 
a  mixture  of  items.  The  five-factor  solution  which  included 
all  pupils  from  grades  one,  three,  and  six,  confirmed  this 
finding  as  the  five  factors  obtained  were  identifiable  but 
not  as  distinct  as  those  obtained  from  the  responses  of  the 
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grade  three  and  six  pupils  alone  (see  Appendix  G-4  for 
loadings ) . 

Discussion 

A  number  of  findings  in  the  analysis  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  grades  three  and  six  level  seem  suggestive  of 
a  fairly  stable  instrument  that  has  undergone  care  in  dev¬ 
elopment.  This  study's  agreement  on  items  requiring  re¬ 
versed  polarity,  the  small  number  of  items  with  little 
contribution  to  the  communality  and  the  identification  of 
factors  all  foster  confidence  in  this  instrument. 

The  analyses  of  the  grade  one  responses,  however, 
do  not  permit  this  same  confidence.  The  mixed  nature  of 
the  factors  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  pupils 
of  this  age  perceived  the  items  differently.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  need  to  obtain  measures  on  variables 
such  as  attitude  to  school  by  a  variety  of  approaches, 
particularly  when  working  with  younger  children. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  6 

"Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem  Inven¬ 
tory  and  the  My  Class  Inventory  exhibit  test-retest  relia¬ 
bility  similar  to  the  values  reported  by  the  original 
author?  " 

TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY 


Test-retest  reliability  is  established  by  administering 


. 
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a  test  twice  to  a  sample  of  individuals  and  correlating 
the  two  sets  of  scores.  When  a  test  is  administered  twice 
to  the  same  group  with  a  time  interval  separating  the  two 
administrations,  some  variation  or  fluctuation  in  the  func¬ 
tion  measured  may  occur  (Ferguson,  1971).  The  changes  may 
be  due  in  part  to  error,  an  actual  change  in  the  function, 
a  memory  effect,  varying  environmental  conditions  such  as 
noise,  temperature,  etc.  Varying  psychological  factors 
such  as  fatigue,  etc.,  may  also  have  an  effect.  In  this 
study  such  fluctuations  could  also  be  due  in  part  to  the 
small  number  of  pupils  retested  at  any  one  grade  level. 

A  table  of  random  numbers  was  used  to  subdivide  each 
class  into  groups.  Each  instrument  under  study  was  then 
re-administered  to  one  of  the  groups  within  each  class. 
Pearson  product  moment  correlations  were  obtained  between 
test-retest  scores  and  are  reported  in  the  following  three 
sections. 

ORAL  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  TEST 

The  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  was  re-administered  to 
21  of  48  initially-surveyed  grade  ones,  and  21  of  59  grade 
threes.  Test-retest  correlations  between  test  total  scores 
are  reported  in  Table  13. 

Findings 

Within  the  test-retest  sample,  there  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  total  attitude  scores  of  each  grade,  al- 
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Table  13 

Test-retest  Means  and  Reliability  Coefficients 
of  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  over 
a  16  day  Interval 


MEAN 


Grade 

N 

Test 

Retest 

Reliability 

Coefficient 

1  &  3 

42 

97.238 

95.571 

.695 

1 

21 

96.857 

95.333 

.678 

3 

21 

97.619 

95.809 

.725 

Author 

200 

(over  10 

days ) 

.77 

though  grade  three  scores  were  slightly  higher.  At  both 
grade  levels  retest  means  were  lower.  The  grade  one  relia¬ 
bility  coefficient  was  calculated  to  be  .678/  the  grade 
three  coefficient  was  .725  while  the  combined  grade  one 
and  three  coefficient  was  .695. 

Discussion 

The  increase  in  reliability  from  grade  one  to  three 
was  expected.  The  reliability  coefficient  reported  by  the 
original  author/  Rivera  (1971)  was  .77.  The  approximate 
.70  obtained  in  this  study  is  acceptable  considering  the 
smaller  sample  as  well  as  the  administration  of  this  test- 
retest  late  in  the  school  term  (late  May  and  June). 
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SELF-ESTEEM  INVENTORY 

The  Self-Esteem  Inventory  was  re-administered  to  24 
of  48  initially  surveyed  grade  ones,  28  of  59  grade  threes, 
and  23  of  52  grade  sixes.  Test-retest  correlations  between 
inventory  total  scores  are  reported  in  Table  14  along  with 
means  for  each  grade. 


Table 

14 

Test- 

•retest 

of 

Means  and  Reliability  Coefficients 
the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  over 
a  20  Day  Interval 

MEAN 

Grade 

N 

Test 

Retest 

Reliability 

Coefficient 

1,  3  &  6 

75 

65.120 

68. 666 

,844 

1 

24 

67.750 

72,000 

.792 

3 

28 

64.786 

67.286 

.889 

6 

23 

62.783 

66.869 

.848 

3  &  6 

51 

63.882 

67.098 

.870 

Author 

30 

( 35  day  interval ) 

• 

CD 

oo 

Gr.  5 


Findings 

Within  the  test-retest  sample,  the  modified  version 
of  the  Coopersmith  (1967)  Self-Esteem  Inventory  used  with 
grade  one  students  (see  Appendix  F-2)  had  a  mean  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  mean  calculated  for  all  grade  one  subjects  in 
the  study.  The  reliability  coefficient  of  .792  obtained 
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with  this  modified  version  was  lower  than  the  reliability 
coefficients  of  .889  and  .848  calculated  for  grade  three 
and  six  students  on  the  regular  version  of  the  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  ( see  Appendix  F-l ) . 

Discussion 

The  grade  one  reliability  coefficient  on  the  modified 
Self-Esteem  Inventory  was  lower  than  both  grade  three  and 
six  coefficients,  a  continuation  of  the  trend  noted  on  the 
two  other  instruments  described  in  this  section.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  increased  reliability  across  all  three  grade  levels 
was  not  seen  with  this  instrument.  The  coefficients  of 
.792,  .889,  and  .848  compare  quite  favorably  with  Cooper- 
smith's  (1967)  reported  .88  with  a  sample  of  grade  five 
students. 


MY  CLASS  INVENTORY 

The  My  Class  Inventory  was  re-administered  to  21  of 
48  initially  surveyed  grade  ones,  22  of  59  grade  threes, 
and  26  of  52  grade  sixes.  Test-retest  correlations  between 
subtests  are  reported  in  Table  15  and  correlations  between 
test-retest  overall  totals  are  reported  in  Table  16. 

The  grade  one  data  were  obtained  by  administering 
Anderson's  (1973)  original  inventory  in  a  form  more  suited 
to  pupils  of  that  age  (see  Appendix  G-2).  Grades  three 
and  six  are  reported  in  a  combined  form  as  this  age  range 
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Table  15 

Test-retest  Reliability  Coefficients  of  the  My 
Class  Inventory  Sub-tests 
over  a  21  Day  Interval 


My  Class  Inventory 

Subtests 

Grade 

N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1,  3  &  6 

69 

.629 

.611 

.587 

.696 

.5  25 

1 

21 

.340 

.600 

.638 

.525 

.468 

3 

22 

.728 

.514 

.510 

.756 

.253 

6 

26 

.648 

.740 

.495 

.776 

.712 

3  &  6 

48 

.688 

.628 

.566 

.754 

.502 

Author 

Grs  3-6 

655 

.77 

.70 

.56 

.56 

.54 

Table  16 

Test-retest  Means  and  Reliability  Coefficients  of 
the  My  Class  Inventory  Total  Score 
over  a  21  Day  Interval 


MEANS 


Grade 

Mean 

Test 

Retest 

Reliability 

Coefficient 

3  /  &  6 

68 

97.235 

95.426 

.690 

1 

21 

100.809 

98.667 

.592 

3 

22 

98.727 

97.591 

.627 

6 

25 

92.920 

90.800 

.691 

3  &  6 

47 

95.638 

93.979 

.707 
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corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  Anderson's  original 
sample.  The  instrument  administered  to  these  grades  is 
presented  in  Appendix  G-l. 

Findings 

As  shown  in  Table  15 ,  the  combined  grade  one,  three, 
and  six  coefficients  and  the  combined  grade  three  and  six 
coefficients  of  this  study  fall  within  a  range  similar  to 
the  author's  reported  reliabilities  even  though  specific 
subtests  fluctuate.  With  the  exception  of  one  subtest, 
the  grade  one  coefficient  is  always  lower  than  one  of  the 
grade  three  and  six  coefficients. 

Table  16  presents  the  My  Class  Inventory  test-retest 
reliability  coefficients  that  were  based  on  total  scores. 
These  coefficients  reflect  the  same  increase  by  grade 
level  as  they  rise  from  .592  to  .691. 

Discussion 

The  increasing  reliability  by  grade  level  of  self- 
report  data  is  predicted  in  the  literature;  however,  the 
trend  in  this  study  is  gradual  and  is  no  more  severe  than 
the  range  of  subtest  reliability  coefficients  within  a 
grade  level.  In  general,  however,  the  range  obtained  in 
this  study  with  the  My  Class  Inventory  (.70  -  .53)  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  range  (.77  -  .54)  reported  by  Anderson. 
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SUMMARY 

Chapter  five  presented  the  report  of  the  secondary 
analysis  of  this  study,  i.e.  research  question  number  five 
involving  the  factor  analysis  of  pupil  responses  to  selec¬ 
ted  instruments  administered  in  this  study  while  research 
question  number  six  required  the  establishment  of  test- 
retest  reliability  measures. 

A  four-factor  solution  was  most  suitable  for  the  Oral 
School  Attitude  Test,  even  though  Rivera  reported  three 
factors.  The  instrument  appeared  somewhat  stable,  although 
other  measures  of  attitude  to  school  are  required  to  assure 
its  validity. 

A  four-factor  solution  on  a  reduced  number  of  items 
produced  the  most  satisfactory  solution  for  the  Written 
School  Attitude  Test.  It  would  appear  this  instrument 
requires  additional  development  both  for  internal  consis¬ 
tency  and  measures  of  external  validity. 

The  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  when  factor  analyzed,  pro¬ 
duced  factors  similar  to  those  reported  in  other  studies. 

In  future  studies,  other  measures  of  self-esteem  should  be 
used  along  with  this  instrument,  particularly  with  younger 
children. 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  My  Class  Inventory  produced 
a  five-factor  solution  that  was  very  close  to  the  author's 
reported  five  factors.  This  solution  more  closely  approxi- 
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mated  the  author's  solution  than  did  those  of  any  of  the 
other  instruments  reviewed  in  this  section. 

The  test-retest  reliability  data  generated  in  this 
study  were  quite  close  to  those  reported  by  the  authors, 
particularly  when  the  small  number  of  test-retest  subjects 
used  in  this  study  is  taken  into  account. 


CHAPTER  6 


The  initial  section  of  this  chapter  summarizes  the 
study  and  includes  a  re-statement  of  the  problem  and  sub¬ 
problems,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  instrumentation, 
methodology  and  findings.  The  chapter  closes  with  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  for  further  research 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

Problem 

What  is  the  relationship  between  pupil  characteristics 
and  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

Sub-problems 

( 1 )  To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  formative  experi¬ 
ences  as  sex,  age,  SES,  sibling  position  and  family  integrity 
predictors  of  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  such  pupil  properties  as 
ability,  sociometric  status,  self-esteem,  attitude  toward 
school  and  prior  knowledge,  predictors  of  teacher-pupil 
dyadic  interaction? 

( 3 )  What  proportion  of  variance  in  teacher-pupil 
dyadic  interaction  is  accounted  for  by  pupil  formative 
experiences,  pupil  properties  and  by  pupil  classroom  be¬ 
havior? 
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(4)  What  proportion  of  variance  in  pupil  classroom 
behavior  is  accounted  for  by  pupil  formative  experiences, 
pupil  properties  and  by  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction? 

(5)  Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Written 
School  Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  and  the  My 
Class  Inventory,  exhibit  factors  similar  to  the  underlying 
dimensions  described  by  the  original  author? 

(6)  Did  the  Oral  School  Attitude  Test,  Self-Esteem 
Inventory,  and  the  My  Class  Inventory,  exhibit  test-retest 
reliability  similar  to  values  reported  by  the  original 
author? 

INSTRUMENTATION  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  cornerstone  of  this  study  was  Dunkin  and  Biddle's 
(1974)  recommendation  to  pair  context  data,  for  example 
pupil  characteristics,  with  process  data,  such  as  teacher- 
pupil  dyadic  interaction.  Such  studies  could  provide  in¬ 
sight  into  the  growing  belief  that  differences  in  pupil 
characteristics  evoke  differential  teacher  reaction. 

This  study  was  part  of  a  group  approach  to  the  study 
of  teaching  carried  out  in  Western  Canada  by  six  researchers 
in  the  spring  of  1976.  The  sample  for  the  project  consisted 
of  one  grade  one  class,  one  grade  three,  and  one  grade  six, 
in  each  of  two  participating  schools,  a  total  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-seven  pupils  and  their  six  teachers. 

Following  a  preparatory  phase  in  non-study  classrooms, 
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a  familiarization  week  was  scheduled  in  the  classes  involved 
in  the  study.  During  the  data  collection  phase,  one  ob¬ 
server  per  class  recorded  teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction 
using  the  modified  Brophy-Good  (1973)  observation  instru¬ 
ment  while  a  second  observer  recorded  pupil  behavior  in 
terms  of  Spaulding's  (1975)  C.A.S.E.S.  instrument.  As  the 
pupils  were  known  by  name  to  the  pair  of  observers,  both 
dyadic  interaction  and  classroom  behavior  were  recorded  for 
each  pupil  in  the  study:  one  pair  of  observers  remained 
with  one  grade  level  for  the  two  weeks  of  classroom  obser¬ 
vation. 

During  the  month  following  classroom  observation,  the 
six  researchers  remained  in  the  schools  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  from  school  files  and  teacher  records.  During  this 
time  pupils  were  administered  a  number  of  self-report 
instruments,  ability  and  achievement  tests.  Substitute 
teachers  were  hired  to  provide  time  for  teachers  involved 
in  the  study  to  complete  questionnaires  and  other  self- 
report  instruments.  Throughout  this  study,  existing 
instruments  were  used  wherever  possible. 

Following  the  study,  context  and  product  data  were 
keypunched  and  stored  on  IBM  cards.  Classroom  observation 
data  was  preprocessed  by  computer  and  merged  with  the 
data  available  on  cards.  The  resultant  file  of  data  was 
stored  on  disc  for  subsequent  analysis. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  first  four  research  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  study  concerned  the  relationship  of  pupil  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  frequency  of  teacher-pupil  dyadic  inter¬ 
action. 

For  each  class  in  the  study,  five  pupil  formative 
experiences  (age,  sex,  socioeconomic  standing,  sibling 
position  and  family  integrity)  were  entered  as  a  variable 
set  in  a  canonical  correlation  with  twelve  interaction 
variables.  In  two  classes  the  canonical  correlation  was 
significant ,  and  the  formative  experiences  utilized  as 
predictors  accounted  for  approximately  eighty  percent  of  com¬ 
mon  variance  in  interaction.  Pupil  sex  was  identified 
as  the  best  predictor,  followed  to  a  lesser  extent  by  sib¬ 
ling  position  and  age.  The  correlations  between  these 
three  predictors  and  the  dyadic  interaction  variables  were 
then  examined.  Older  pupils  within  a  grade  tended  to  have 
more  private  work  contacts  with  the  teacher  as  well  as  more 
personal  contacts.  Older  children  in  a  family  and  only 
children  in  a  family  had  more  interaction  while  boys,  on 
practically  all  variables  at  all  grade  levels,  had  more 
interaction  than  girls. 

Five  pupil  properties  (ability,  prior  knowledge,  self¬ 
esteem,  attitude  to  school,  and  sociometric  status)  when 
examined  as  a  set  of  predictors  in  a  canonical  correlation 
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with  the  interaction  variables  accounted  for  ninety-two 
percent  of  the  variance  among  the  criterion  variables.  In 
five  of  the  six  classes  in  which  this  analysis  was  conduc¬ 
ted!  the  canonical  correlations  between  the  two  sets  of 
variables  were  significant.  In  the  main,  different  vari¬ 
ables  were  best  predictors  at  different  grade  levels;  for 
example,  sociometric  status  and  self-esteem  were  best  pre¬ 
dictors  at  grades  one  and  three,  while  ability  and  prior 
achievement  were  dominant  at  grade  six.  Attitude  to  school 
was  a  predictor  in  at  least  one  class  per  grade  level. 

The  correlations  of  each  pupil  property  with  the  interac¬ 
tion  variables  were  examined  for  meaningful  relationships. 

At  the  grade  one  and  three  levels,  sociometric  status, 
self-esteem,  and  attitude  to  school,  were  in  general  inverse¬ 
ly  related  to  frequency  of  interaction.  Pupils  of  higher 
ability  had  more  public  interaction  while  lower  ability 
pupils  had  more  private  interaction.  Prior  achievement 
was  negatively  related  to  interaction  at  the  grade  one  and 
three  levels  and  directly  related  at  the  grade  six  level. 

This  examination  of  pupil  properties  in  relation  to 
the  frequency  of  interaction  left  the  impression  that 
interaction  at  lower  grade  levels  seemed  to  be  based  on 
compensating  for  weaknesses  in  a  personal  atmosphere  while 
at  the  upper  elementary  level  the  approach  was  more  imper¬ 
sonal  and  related  to  developing  pupil  strengths. 

The  five  pupil  formative  experiences,  five  pupil  pro- 
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perties  and  two  measures  of  pupil  classroom  behavior  were 
combined  as  one  set  of  predictor  variables  in  a  canonical 
correlation  with  the  twelve  interaction  variables  as  the 
criterion  set.  This  analysis,  conducted  on  a  grade  basis, 
accounted  for  approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
interaction  variance.  Again,  different  variables  were 
best  predictors  at  different  grade  levels*  however,  pupil 
sex,  sociometric  status,  and  self-esteem,  along  with  prior 
achievement,  were  identified  as  predictors.  Pupil  behavior 
was  identified  as  a  best  predictor  at  grade  three  only. 

All  of  the  variables  used  in  this  analysis  were  also  used 
as  predictors  in  a  multiple  regression  analysis  with  the 
two  pupil  behavior  measures  (overall  CASES  coefficients) 
as  criterion  variables.  This  process  accounted  for  approx¬ 
imately  one-third  of  the  variance  in  pupil  behavior  when 
examined  on  a  grade  basis. 

Research  questions  five  and  six  examined  a  number  of 
the  pupil  self-report  instruments  used  in  this  study  and 
in  the  larger  project. 

The  twenty-nine  item  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  was 
factor  analyzed,  and,  in  this  study,  a  fourth  dimension 
was  present  along  with  the  three  described  by  the  author. 
Test-retest  reliability  was  found  to  be  .70  in  comparison 
with  Rivera's  reported  .77. 

The  forty-six  item  Written  School  Attitude  Test  (Mc- 
Callon)  was  factor  analyzed  a  number  of  times,  some  items 
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were  removed,  and  it  was  re-analyzed.  A  four-factor 
solution  oh  a  reduced  number  of  items  was  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution;  however,  there  were  a  number  of  indi¬ 
cators  that  this  instrument  requires  additional  develop¬ 
ment  prior  to  use  in  the  future. 

The  Self-Esteem  Inventory  ( Coopersmith )  was  factor 
analyzed  and  a  four-factor  solution  similar  to  the  author's 
four  dimensions  was  obtained.  Test-retest  reliability  was 
found  to  be  .84,  which  compared  quite  favourably  to  the 
author's  reported  .88. 

The  My  Class  Inventory  (Anderson)  was  factor  analyzed 
and  exhibited  five  factors  that  were  extremely  close  to 
the  author's  factors.  However,  factor  analysis  of  the 
grade  one  pupil  responses  on  this  instrument  and  the  Self- 
Esteem  Inventory  produced  factors  that  were  very  mixed  in 
nature.  Test-retest  reliability  on  the  sub-scale  scores 
of  the  My  Class  Inventory  ranged  from  .50  -  .75  while  Ander¬ 
son  reported  .54  -  .77. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Research  questions  one,  two,  and  three,  accounted  for 
a  high  proportion  of  variance  in  teacher-pupil  interaction 
variables  through  the  use  of  pupil  characteristics  as  pre¬ 
dictors.  That  is,  from  75%  to  over  90%  of  the  variance  in 
teacher-pupil  dyadic  interaction  was  predictable  from 
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knowledge  of  pupil  properties.  This  high  relationship 
between  characteristics  and  interaction  therefore  would 
seem  to  support  the  belief  that  pupil  characteristics 
evoke  differential  teacher  response. 

As  a  set,  the  pupil  properties  of  sociometric  status, 
ability,  self-esteem,  attitude  to  school,  and  prior  achieve¬ 
ment  were  better  predictors  of  interaction  variance  than 
the  pupil  formative  experiences  of  age,  socioeconomic 
status,  sibling  position  and  family  integrity. 

Pupil  sex  seemed  to  be  the  best  predictor  across 
grade  levels;  sociometric  status  and  self-esteem  were  use¬ 
ful  at  lower  elementary  grade  levels;  while  ability  and 
prior  achievement  were  more  prominent  at  upper  elementary 
levels.  In  general  different  variables  were  best  predic¬ 
tors  at  different  grade  levels  offering  some  evidence  of 
the  unique  nature  of  each  class.  Even  though  socioeconomic 
status  and  family  integrity  were  not  predictors  in  this 
study,  other  studies  carried  out  in  areas  of  more  variant 
social  conditions  may  find  these  variables  much  more  use¬ 
ful  as  predictors. 

There  was  some  evidence  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  more  personal  compensatory  form  of  education  at  lower 
grade  levels  with  a  more  formal  academic  setting  at  the 
upper  elementary  levels. 

The  necessity  to  combine  class  data  into  grade  data 
for  two  of  the  analyses  in  this  study  demonstrated  the 
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possibility  of  differences  between  classes  cancelling  each 
other,  thereby  concealing  individual  findings. 

The  factor  analyses  carried  out  on  the  pupil  self- 
report  instruments  led  to  a  number  of  conclusions.  The 
Oral  School  Attitude  Test  was  found  to  be  reasonably  stable, 
although  administration  of  the  test  to  a  large  sample 
would  allow  more  confidence  in  the  sub-scale  scores.  The 
Written  School  Attitude  Test  would  seem  to  require  additional 
development  prior  to  use  in  future  studies  of  this  type. 

The  Self-Esteem  Inventory  was  quite  stable  although  future 
consideration  could  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  short  version 
of  this  instrument.  The  My  Class  Inventory  was  the  most 
stable  instrument  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  correspondence 
of  factors  obtained  in  this  study  to  the  author's  factors. 

The  sub-scale  scores  of  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  My 
Class  Inventory  should  be  treated  with  caution  at  the  grade 
one  level,  as  the  factors  obtained  were  more  mixed  in 
nature  than  those  at  the  grades  three  and  six  levels. 

Canonical  correlation  and  the  accompanying  zero  order 
correlations  proved  to  be  a  useful  procedure  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  two  sets  of  variables.  The  factor 
analysis  procedures  provided  a  means  to  examine  the  dimen¬ 
sions  underlying  certain  self-report  instruments.  These 
techniques  were  useful  in  this  study,  however,  the  resear¬ 
cher  must  remember  such  tools  are  a  means  to  an  end,  not 


an  end  in  themselves. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

(1)  The  finding  that  pupil  sex  was  a  predictor  of 
dyadic  interaction  should  be  followed  up  by  a  study  to 
examine  the  physical,  social  and  emotional  antecedents  that 
are  related  to  the  prominence  of  this  variable  in  predicting 
classroom  interaction. 

(2)  A  more  intensive  study  of  sibling  position  should 
be  considered.  If  initial  analysis  employed  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  between  sibling  positions,  and  later  analyses  in  the 
same  study  used  more  gross  categorization,  perhaps  a  state¬ 
ment  could  be  made  describing  the  level  of  complexity  re¬ 
quired  when  dealing  with  this  variable  in  relation  to 
classroom  interaction. 

(3)  To  date,  the  literature  of  classroom  interaction 
studies  has  examined  differences  in  interaction  across 
grade  levels.  A  study  examining  differences  in  interaction 
based  on  age  range  within  a  class  could  be  an  area  of  future 
exploratory  research. 

(4)  A  study  examining  the  relationship  of  teacher- 
pupil  interaction  with  sociometric  status,  self-esteem,  and 
attitude  to  school  would  seem  to  be  a  definite  possibility. 
Measures  of  self-esteem  could  be  obtained  by  considering 
the  use  of  the  short  version  of  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
as  well  as  the  long  version.  The  individual  administration 
of  such  instruments  as  the  Piers  Harris  Self-Concept  Scale 
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should  also  be  considered.  Attitude  to  school,  at  the 
grade  three  and  six  levels,  could  be  measured  by  the  Barker- 
Lunn  Primary  Children's  Attitude  Scale  or  the  My  Class 
Inventory.  At  the  grade  one  level  The  Oral  School  Attitude 
Test  or  a  modification  of  the  Barker-Lunn  are  possible 
sources  of  attitude  measures. 

(5)  Whenever  self-report  data  are  collected,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  as  many  measures  of  the 
same  variable  by  as  wide  a  variety  of  means  as  possible. 

For  example,  pupil  attitude  to  school  could  be  obtained  by 
a  self-report  score,  by  teacher,  parent  and  peer  ratings, 
followed  by  an  individual  interview. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  ability  (measured 
by  the  Lorge- Thorndike )  and  prior  achievement  (measured  by 
Metropolitan  Reading  subtest)  as  predictors  at  the  grade 
six  level,  other  measures  of  the  same  variables  could  be 
used  in  an  interaction  study  to  examine  their  relative 
utility  as  predictors. 
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Section  1 


Summary  of  Categories  in  the  Expanded  Brophy-Good 

Teacher-Pupil  Dyadic  Interaction  Classroom 

Observation  System 


The  major  aspects  of  classroom  life  coded  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  are  represented  by  the  four  cells  in  the  diagram  appear¬ 
ing  below.  Within  each  cell  are  the  sub-categories  of 
those  four  aspects  which  are  then  further  broken  down  into 
still  smaller  units. 


Public  response  Private  dyadic 

opportunities  teacher-pupil  contacts 


Teacher 

afforded 

A. 

C. 

1.  Work-related 

11.  Personal 

111.  Procedure-related 
IV.  Behavior-related 
V.  Don't  know 

B. 

D. 

1.  Student  Initiated 

1.  Work-related 

Student 

Questions 

11.  Personal-related 

initiated 

11.  Student  Initiated 

111.  Don't  know 

Comments 

A.  Teacher  Afforded  Response  Opportunities 

The  three  key  aspects  of  this  category  of  classroom 
event  are : 

(a)  they  are  public  interactions  between  the  teacher 
and  a  child,  intended  to  be  monitored  by  the 
class  or  group  with  which  the  teacher  is  working; 

(b)  they  occur  when  the  teacher  asks  a  question 
requiring  either  a  verbal  or  nonverbal  response; 

(c)  only  one  child  makes  the  response. 
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For  each  response  opportunity  that  is  coded,  infor¬ 
mation  has  to  be  checked  off  in  each  of  four  sub¬ 
categories:  (1)  type  of  response  opportunity:  (2) 

level  of  question  asked;  (3)  quality  of  child's 


answer;  (4)  nature  of 

the  teacher's  feedback  reaction. 

(1)  Types  of  response 

opportunity 

Predesiqnated  ( PRE ) : 

teacher  names  the  child  first 
and  then  asks  a  question; 

Non  volunteer  (N.  VOL):  teacher  asks  a  question  first 


but  calls  for  a  response  from 
a  child  who  has  not  raised 
his  hand; 

Volunteer  (VOL): 

teacher  asks  a  question  first 
and  invites  a  response  from 
a  child  with  hand  raised; 

Called  out  (CALL): 

teacher  asks  a  question  but 
a  child  calls  out  the  answer 
before  the  teacher  has  a 
chance  to  select  a  respondent t 
the  teacher  nevertheless  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  child  who  called 
out  the  answer. 

( 2 )  Level  of  question  asked 


Process  (PCSS): 

question  requiring  student  to 
integrate  facts  or  show  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  relationships. 

Product  ( PROD ) : 

question  for  which  a  specific 
correct  answer  is  sought. 

Choice  (CHOIS): 

question  requiring  an  answer 
to  be  selected  from  one  of 
the  alternatives  presented. 

Self  Reference 

( SELF  REF) : 

:  question  requiring  child  to 

make  a  non-academic  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  classroom  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  type  of  ques¬ 
tion  has  then  to  be  further 
classified  as  subiect-matter 
related  (SUB)  or  non  subiect- 
matter  related  (NON  SUB)  and 
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then  whether  it  requires  the 
child  to  show  a  preference 
(PREF)  or  to  give  information 
about  his  past  experience  (EXP). 

Opinion :  question  requiring  student  to 

take  a  position  on  an  issue  or 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  an 
experiment  or  hypothetical 
situation.  If  the  child  gives 
no  response  (NR)  this  is  coded. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  child 
does  respond,  the  teacher's 
reaction  to  the  answer  is 
coded:  if  it  is  praised ( + ) , 

criticized  (-),  ignored  (0), 
accepted  (ACPT),  integrated 
( INTEG ) into  the  ongoing  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  if  the  teacher 
disagrees  (DISAG)  with  the 
child's  opinion. 

(3)  Quality  of  child's  answer 

The  child^s  answer  is  coded  as  correct  (+),  partially 
correct  (-),  incorrect  (-),  or  no  response  (NR)  but, 
if  the  child  indicates  that  he  doesn't  know,  this  item 
of  information  is  also  coded. 

(4)  Nature  of  the  teacher's  feedback  response."*’ 

The  teacher's  reaction  to  the  child's  response  has  been 
categorized  as  terminal  or  sustaining.  Reaction  which 
is  terminal,  that  is,  it  has  the  effect  of  terminating 
the  interaction  with  the  child,  could  be  one  of_seven 
types.  The  teacher  may  praise  (+),  criticize  (-),  pro¬ 
vide  no  response  (NR),  give  process  feedback  (PCSS), 
give  the  correct  answer  (GIV  ANS),  ask  another  (ASK 
OTH ) ,  child  for  the  answer,  or  the  answer  may  be 
called  out  (CALL)  by  another  student.  Reaction  which 
is  sustaining,  that  is,  it  has  the  effect  of  prolonging 
the  interaction,  could  be  one  of  three  kinds.  The 
teacher  may  repeat  the  question  ( REPT  Q ) ,  rephrase  the 
question  or  give  a  clue  (REP  or  CLU),  or  ask  a  new 
question  (NEW  Q). 


1  Modifications  to  the  subcategories  of  teacher  feed¬ 
back  as  defined  in  the  Expanded  Brophy-Good  System  were 
made  and  are  reported  in  Appendix  A,  Section  2. 


. 
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B.  Student  Initiated  Response  Opportunities 

I.  Student  Initiated  Questions 

This  category  of  response  opportunity  is  used  if  the 
student  asks  the  teacher  a  question  regarding  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion  or  some  other  matter. 

If  the  student  calls  out  (CALL)  the  question  without 
prior  teacher  approval,  this  point  is  coded  and  also 
if  the  question  is  relevant  (REL)  or  irrelevant  (IRREL) 
Two  kinds  of  teacher  reaction  to  the  question,  praise 
(T)  and  criticism  (-),  are  coded  if  they  occur,  and 
also  types  of  teacher  feedback.  The  teacher  may 
provide  no  feedback  (0)  (i.e.,  ignore  the  question), 
delay  (DELAY)  her  answer,  not  accept  (NACPT )  it  into 
the  discussion,  provide  a  brief  or  long  answer  or  she 
may  redirect  ( RDRCT )  the  question  to  another  student. 
Three  other  categories  praise  (  +  ),  criticism  (-),  and 
warning  (WARN)  are  provided  if  the  teacher  makes  a 
reaction  related  to  the  student's  behavior  in  initi¬ 
ating  the  question. 

II.  Student  Initiated  Comments 

The  details  surrounding  a  student  initiated  comment 
that  are  coded  are  very  similar  to  those  for  a  student 
initiated  question.  All  but  three  teacher  response 
categories,  brief ,  long,  and  redirect  (RDRCT)  are  re¬ 
tained.  They  are  replaced  by  another  three.  The 
teacher  may  accept  (ACPT)  the  student  comment,  inte¬ 
grate  (INTEG)  it  into  the  class  discussion,  or  may 
use  it  to  shift  the  direction  of  the  class  discussion. 

C.  Teacher  Afforded  Dyadic  Contacts 

I.  Teacher  Afforded  Contacts  (Work-related) 

These  are  instances  when  the  teacher  makes  private  con¬ 
tact  with  an  individual  child  about  his  work.  Several 
features  of  these  contacts  are  coded.  The  contact  may 
be  long,  brief  or  it  may  be  one  in  which  the  teacher 
just  observes  (OBSV)  without  entering  into  verbal  inter 
action.  If  the  contact  is  a  long  or  brief  one,  praise 
(1),  or  criticism  (-)  is  coded  also  if  the  teacher's 
comments  include  such  reactions.  A  don ' t  know  (?) 
category  is  used  if  the  interaction  between  teacher 
and  child  is  not  audible  to  the  coder. 

II.  Teacher  Afforded  Contacts  (Personal) 


These  contacts  do  not  involve  either  work  content  or 
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procedure  but  are  of  a  strictly  personal  nature. 

III.  Teacher  Afforded  Contacts  (Procedure-related) 

Within  this  category  a  distinction  is  made  between 
those  instances  when  a  teacher  seeks  a  favor  (child 
helps  in  running  the  classroom)  and  those  in  which 
the  request  have  to  do  with  getting  the  child  ready 
to  work.  The  latter  are  coded  as  management  (MANAG). 
Thank  you  (THANKS)  is  coded  if  the  teacher  thanks 
the  child  following  the  management  of  favor  request. 

IV.  Teacher  Afforded  Contacts  (Behavior-related) 

This  category  is  used  whenever  the  teacher  makes  some 
comment  on  the  child's  classroom  behavior.  They  are 
subdivided  into  praise  (  +  )/  non-verbal  intervention 
(NVI),  warnings  (WARN),  and  criticism  (-).  Errors 
which  the  teacher  makes  when  warning  a  child  are  also 
noted.  Three  kinds  of  errors,  target  errors  (TARG), 
timing  errors  (TIM),  and  overreact ions  (OVERT)  are 
coded.  The  no  error  category  is  used  whenever  the 
teacher  does  not  make  one  of  the  three  errors.  Pro¬ 
vision  also  exists  for  the  coder  to  record  his  un¬ 
certainty  (?)  if  he  is  not  sure  that  an  error  has 
occurred. 


V. 

Don ' t  know  (?)  is  coded  if  the  teacher-pupil  communi¬ 
cation  is  inaudible  to  the  coder  and  the  coder  is  un¬ 
able  to  determine  which  of  the  above  four  types  of 
teacher  afforded  contacts  is  occurring. 


D.  Student  Initiated  Dyadic  Teacher- Pupil  Contacts 

(referred  to  as  Child  Created  Contacts  on  the  coding 
sheets ) 

_I.  Child  Created  Contacts  (Work-related) 

This  type  of  contact  may  relate  to  work  content  (CONT) 
or  work  procedures  ( PROC ) .  The  teacher's  feedback  to 
the  child  is  also  coded,  whether  the  teacher  offers 
praise  ( + )  or  criticism  ( - )  and  whether  the  contact 
is  brief,  long,  or  delayed  (DELAY)  by  the  teacher. 

II.  Child  Created  Contacts  (Personal-related) 

In  this  category  there  are  two  first-order  divisions, 
experience  (EXP)  sharing  and  procedural  (PROC).  All 
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experience  sharing  contacts  are  personal  ones  in  which 
the  student  contacts  the  teacher  to  tell  him  something 
which  is  not  related  to  either  classroom  work  or  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  teacher's  response  is  coded  as  either 
acknowledged  (ACK)  (i.e.  the  contact  is  acknowledged 
by  the  teacher)  or  delay  (i.e.  the  teacher  indicates 
she  is  unable  to  listen  or  talk  to  the  pupil  at  that 
time ) . 

A  procedural  contact  occurs  when  the  pupil  is  making 
a  request#  offers  to  do  an  errand,  or  reminds  the 
teacher  of  something.  The  teacher's  reaction  is  coded 
as  grant  or  non-grant  (N  GRANT)  (teacher  has  or  has 
not  granted  the  request )  or  as  delay. 

III.  Don ' t  Know 

If  the  communication  in  the  child  created  contact  is 
inaudible  to  the  coder,  the  don't  know  (?)  column  is 
used. 
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Section  2. 


Definitions  of  One  Modified  Category  and  Two  New  Cate¬ 

gories  in  the  Expanded  Brophy-Good  Teacher-Pupil  Dyadic 
Interaction  Classroom  Observation  System 


No  Feedback  Reaction  (0) 

This  category  of  terminal  teacher  feedback  in  the 
Brophy-Good  system  has  been  restricted  in  meaning  in  this 
study.  This  part  of  the  original  statement  now  embodies 
its  full  meaning. 

"If  the  teacher  makes  no  response  whatsoever 
following  the  child's  answer  to  the  question, 
he  is  coded  for  no  feedback  reaction  (0). 

This  means  that  he  makes  no  verbal  response  to 
the  child  and  does  not  communicate  affirmation 
or  negation  by  shaking  his  head  in  response  to 
the  answer.  Instead,  he  merely  moves  on  to 
something  else,  perhaps  by  starting  to  make  a 
new  point  or  by  asking  another  child  a  question. 
Most  coders  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  this 
category  is  used  much  more  often  than  they  had 
expected.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
teacher  makes  no  feedback  reaction  at  all  to 
the  child's  answer,  especially  in  fast  moving 
question  drills  where  he  is  pushing  to  get 
correct  answers  in  an  impersonal  fashion,  with¬ 
out  paying  attention  to  the  individual  child 
giving  the  answer"  (Brophy  &  Good,  1970,  p.17). 

Affirmative  Teacher  Reaction  (AFFIRM) 


This  category  of  teacher  reaction  within  an  academic 
response  opportunity  is  defined  as  a  terminal  teacher  reac 
tion  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  level  of  simple  affir¬ 
mation.  The  teacher  simply  indicates  that  the  child  has 
given  a  correct  response.  He  does  not  communicate  a  warm 
personal  reaction  to  the  child.  There  is  merely  an  imper¬ 
sonal  communication  of  information.  For  example,  the  tea¬ 
cher  repeats  the  student's  answer  or  thanks  the  pupil  with 
out  explicit  or  implicit  praise.  The  teacher's  intent  is 
to  terminate  student  involvement. 

Repeats  Student  Statement  (REP  SS ) 


This  is  an  additional  category  in  the  set  of  teacher 
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reactions  in  academic  response  opportunities  described  as 
sustaining.  In  this  category  are  to  be  coded  all  those 
instances  when  the  teacher  repeats  the  child's  answer  in 
a  quizzical  manner  without  indicating  whether  he  considers 
it  to  be  correct  or  incorrect/  or  when  the  teacher  restates 
the  pupil  answer  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  student  con¬ 
firm  what  he  had  just  said.  The  principal  criterion  to  be 
used  in  distinguishing  a  Repeats  Student  Statement  is 
whether  the  teacher's  intention  was  to  sustain  the  student's 
involvement  by  having  the  pupil  clarify  for  himself  and/or 
for  others  the  meaning  of  his  previous  response. 
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Section  3 


Intercoder  Reliability  Measures  Obtained  during  Data  Collection  with  the 
Low  Inference  Classroom  Observation  System 


Percentage  Agreement 


Coders  1 

&  2 

Coders 

1  6 

3 

Coders 

2  & 

3 

Variable  Check  No. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1) 

Academic  Response  Opportunity 

* 

50 

Type  of  Respondent 

85 

__  + 

20 

50 

33 

79 

0 

-- 

50 

91 

71 

-- 

Question  Type 

M 

86 

— 

33 

55 

50 

83 

33 

— 

77 

89 

82 

33 

Child  Answer 

50 

85 

33 

52 

33 

89 

100 

-- 

50 

90 

75 

T.  Feedback  onPCSS,  PROD,  CHOIS 

50 

73 

-- 

25 

66 

33 

lb 

100 

-- 

39 

76 

69 

-- 

T.  Feedback  on  Opinion  Q's 

0 

18 

100 

100 

60 

Student  Initiated  Question 

Type 

72 

50 

0 

57 

100 

b3 

33 

-- 

— 

1)0 

Re  1 evancy 

72 

5f 

33 

71 

50 

60 

33 

-- 

60 

T.  Feedback 

U 

5o 

33 

71 

100 

29 

21 

-- 

oO 

Student  Initiated  Comment 

Type 

33 

0 

100 

67 

50 

50 

1)2 

71 

1)0 

b3 

1)0 

20 

50 

Relevancy 

bS 

0 

100 

50 

50 

29 

56 

75 

60 

71 

80 

too 

lik 

T.  Feedback 

56 

0 

100 

33 

11 

13 

57 

100 

21 

60 

60 

Ai) 

Dyadic  Contact 

Type 

81) 

100 

73 

iZ 

20 

56 

85 

88 

83 

73 

56 

83 

89 

Child  Created  Contact  (CCC) 

Type 

62 

-- 

69 

100 

0 

39 

1)0 

81 

80 

100 

0 

100 

80 

CCC  (WK-REL) 

T.  Reaction  (DELAY,  BRIEF, 

LONG) 

56 

-- 

1)1 

75 

29 

50 

79 

67 

0 

0 

100 

71 

T.  Reaction  (+,  0) 

100 

-- 

-- 

0 

CCC  (PERS-REL) 

Type 

0 

— 

17 

-- 

0 

20 

0 

58 

38 

0 

-- 

100 

50 

T.  Reaction  (ACK,  DELAY) 

— 

-- 

0 

-- 

0 

20 

-- 

33 

33 

0 

-- 

'  V- 

0 

T.  Reaction  (GRANT ,  NONGRANT) 

0 

-- 

20 

0 

11 

0 

-- 

100 

21 

Teacher  Afforded  Contact  (TAC) 

Type 

76 

100 

lb 

59 

22 

1)2 

77 

90 

55 

67 

!)3 

80 

85 

TAC  (WK-REL) 

Type  (OBSV ,  BRIEF,  LONG) 

1)6 

-- 

33 

25 

-- 

67 

83 

12 

-- 

12 

1)0 

T.  Reaction  (+,  -) 

0 

1)3 

60 

ICO 

TAC  (PROC-REL) 

Type  (MANAG,  FAVOR) 

56 

-- 

50 

60 

22 

33 

100 

88 

20 

100 

0 

100 

89 

TAC  (BEH-REL) 

Type  (t,  NVI,  WARN,  -) 

0 

100 

0 

20 

0 

1)0 

50 

50 

50 

0 

57 

50 

50 

Error  Type 

0 

100 

0 

60 

33 

50 

78 

12 

0 

11 

100 

12 

Percentage  agreements  which  are  underlined  indicate  calculations  based  on  frequencies  of  less 
than  10  for  a  given  event. 


A  dash  in  a  cell  represents  100};  agreement  between  coders  that  the  event  did  not  occur. 
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Intercoder  Reliability  Measures  Obtained  During  Training  with  the 
Low  Inference  Classroom  Observation  System 


Percentage  Agreement 


Coders  1  l  2 


Variable 


Check  No.  I 


Coders  I  t  J 


3  h 


Coders  2  £  3 


3  A 


Academic  Response  Opportunity 


Type  of 

Respondent 

82 

100* 

70  — 

82 

70 

55  —  -- 

80 

70 

78 

Quest i on 

Type 

73 

75 

71  -  - 

36 

100 

33  "  -* 

30 

75 

33 

Child  An 

swer 

85 

8o 

61)  -  -- 

69 

89 

58  -  - 

6i) 

80 

78 

T.  feedback  on  PCSS,  PROD, CHOIS 

43 

67 

50  -  - 

60 

2! 

21  -- 

60 

67 

78 

T.  feedback  on  Opinion  Q‘s 

Student  Initiated  Question 
Type 

Relevancy 
T.  feedback 

Student  Initiated  Comment 
Type 

Relevancy 
T.  feedback 

Dyadic  Contact 
Type 

Child  Created  Contact  (CCC) 

Type 

CCC  (WK-REL) 

T.  Reaction  (DELAY,  BRIEf, 
LONG) 

T.  Reaction  (1 ,  *) 

CCC  (PERS-REL) 

Type 

T.  Reaction  (ACK,  DELAY) 

T.  Reaction  (GRANT ,  NONGRANT) 

Teacher  Afforded  Contact  (TAC) 

Type 

TAC  (WK-REL) 

Type  (OBSV ,  BRIEf,  LONG) 

T.  Reaction  (+,  -) 

TAC  (PROC-REL) 

Type  (MANAG,  fAVOR) 

TAC  (BEH-REL) 

Type  (+,  NVI,  WARN,  :) 

Error  Type 


100 

100 

66 


66 

66 

6? 


66 

66 

u 


100  --  --  65  86 

100  —  "  90  83 


100  --  —  79  86 

. 56 


6^  --  --  76  92 
0  —  -  87  95 


0  --  --  100  83 

. 45 


64  -- 


0  — 


25  50 

0 

25  33 


hi  12. 
--  _[00 
43  0 


89  —  --  A5  73 


58  --  — .  60  92 


57 


31  60 
33  -- 


32  50 

33  -- 


78  -  —  56  33 

0  —  --  67  60 

0  ....  Zj  60 


28  --  --  78  100 

20  --  —  57  50 

20  --  --  57  50 


100 

0 

0 


8L 

96 

79 


50 

50 

71 

59 

100 

hi 

21 

71 


^Percentage  agreements  whicli  are  underlined  indicate  calculations  based  on  frequencies  of  less 
than  10  for  a  given  event. 

^A  dash  in  a  cell  represents  100$  agreement  between  coders  that  the  event  did  not  occur. 
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79 

78 
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75 
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0 
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33 
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Section  5 


Frequency  Variables  Derived  from  the  Expanded  Brophy- 

Good  Teacher-Pupil  Dyadic  Interaction  Classroom 

Observation  System 


Part  I 


Frequency  of  Interaction 
Teacher  Initiated  Public  Interaction 


a )  Nature  of  Pupil  Identification 

1.  Volunteer  to  process  questions 

2.  Volunteer  to  product  and  choice  questions 

3.  Total  volunteer  in  academic  response  opportunities 

4.  Non- volunteer  to  process  questions 

5.  Non-volunteer  to  product  and  choice  questions 

6.  Total  non-volunteer  in  academic  response  opportunities 

7.  Pre-selected  for  process  questions 

8.  Pre-selected  for  product  and  choice  questions 

9.  Total  pre-selected 

10.  Call  out  answer  to  process  questions 

11.  Call  out  answer  to  product  and  choice  questions 

12.  Total  call  outs 

13.  Total  academic  response  opportunities 

b)  Question  Type 

14.  Number  of  self  reference  questions 

15.  Number  of  opinion  questions 

16.  Number  of  process  questions 

17.  Number  of  product  and  choice  questions 

18.  Total  response  opportunities  (includes  self  reference 

and  opinion  questions ) 

Pupil  Initiated  Public  Interaction 

19.  Number  of  relevant  student  initiated  comments  (SIC) 

20.  Number  of  irrelevant  SIC 

21.  Total  SIC 

22.  Number  of  relevant  student  initiated  questions  (SIQ) 

23.  Number  of  irrelevant  SIQ 

24.  Total  SIQ 

25.  Number  of  relevart  student  initiated  public  interactions 

26.  Number  of  irrelevant  student  initiated  public  inter¬ 
actions 

Total  student  initiated  public  interactions 


27. 
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Teacher  Initiated  Private  Interaction 


28.  Number  of  teacher  afforded  contacts  (TAC)  which 

are  work  related 

29.  Number  of  TAC  which  are  personal  related 

30.  Number  of  TAC  which  are  procedural  related 

31.  Number  of  behavioral  warnings  involving  no  error 

32.  Number  of  behavioral  warnings  involving  error 

33.  Number  of  behavior  warnings 

34.  Number  of  behavioral  contacts  which  are  non-verbal  (NVI) 

35.  Total  TAC  which  are  behavior  related 

36.  Number  of  TAC  nature  unknown  ("?") 

37.  Total  TAC  which  are  not  behavior  related 

38.  Total  TAC 

Pupil  Initiated  Private  Interaction 

39.  Number  of  child  created  contacts  (CCC)  which  are  work 

related 

40 .  Number  of  CCC  nature  unknown  ( " ? " ) 

41.  Number  of  CCC  which  are  experience  related 

42.  Number  of  CCC  which  are  procedure  related 

43.  Total  CCC  which  are  personal  (experience  +  Procedure) 

44.  Total  CCC 

Combined  Variables  (teacher  public  and  private  +  pupil 

public  and  private ) ~ 

45.  Total  public  contacts 

46.  Total  private  contacts 

47.  Total  teacher  initiated  contacts 

48.  Total  teacher  initiated  non-behavioral  contacts 

49.  Total  pupil  initiated  contacts 

50.  Total  academic  contacts 

51.  Total  non-academic  contacts 

52.  Total  dyadic  contacts 

Part  II 

Quality  of  Pupil  Answers 

53.  Correct  answers  to  process  questions  when  volunteer 

+  call 

54.  Correct  answers  to  process  questions  when  non-volunteer 

+  pre-select 

55.  Total  correct  answers  to  process  question 

56.  Correct  answers  to  product  and  choice  questions  when 
volunteer  +  call 

Correct  answers  to  product  +  choice  questions  when  non¬ 
volunteer  +  pre-select 


57. 
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58.  Correct  answers  to  product  +  choice  questions 

59.  Number  of  correct  answers 

60.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers 

61.  Number  of  wrong  answers 

62.  Number  of  "don't  know"  responses 

63.  Number  of  times  pupil  does  not  respond  ("no  response") 

64.  Number  of  times  pupil  fails  to  answer  correctly 


Part  III 

Teacher  Reaction  to  Pupil  Participation 
Opinion  Question 

65.  Number  of  opinion  questions  involving  praise 

66.  Number  of  opinion  questions  involving  no  feedback 

67.  Number  of  opinion  questions  accepted  (includes  inte¬ 

grates  ) 

68.  Number  of  opinion  questions  integrated 

69.  Number  of  opinion  questions  where  teacher  disagrees 

Academic  Response  Opportunities 

Correct  answers 

70.  Number  of  correct  answers  praised 

71.  Number  of  correct  answers  given  no  feedback 

72.  Number  of  correct  answers  affirmed 

73.  Number  of  correct  answers  given  sustaining  feedback 
Partly  correct  answers 

74.  Number  of  correct  answers  praised 

75.  Number  of  correct  answers  given  no  feedback 

76.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  given  process  feedback 

77.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  giving 

answer 

78.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  asking 

another  pupil 

79.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  repeating 

question 

80.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  a  re¬ 

phrase  or  clue 

81.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  a  new 

question 

82.  Number  of  partly  correct  answers  followed  by  repeating 

student  statement 

83.  Total  terminal  feedback  following  partly  correct 
answers 

Total  sustaining  feedback  following  partly  correct 
answers 


84. 
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Wrong  answers 

85.  Number  of  wrong  answers  given  no  feedback 

86.  Number  of  wrong  answers  given  process  feedback 

87.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  giving  answer 

88.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  asking  another 

pupil 

89.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  repeating  ques¬ 

tion 

90.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  a  rephrase  or 

clue 

91.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  a  new  question 

92.  Number  of  wrong  answers  followed  by  repeating  student 

statement 

93.  Total  terminal  feedback  following  wrong  answers 

94.  Total  sustaining  feedback  following  wrong  answers 

Don't  know  (DK)  and  no  response  (NR) 

95.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  given  no  feedback 

96.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  given  process  feedback 

97.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  followed  by  giving  answer 

98.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  followed  by  asking  another  pupil 

99.  Number  of  DI<  +  NR  followed  by  repeating  question 

100.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  followed  by  rephrase  or  clue 

101.  Number  of  DK  +  NR  followed  by  a  new  question 

102.  Total  terminal  feedback  following  DK  +  NR 

103.  Total  sustaining  feedback  following  DK  +  NR 

Failure  to  answer  correctly 

104.  Number  of  times  praised  after  failure  to  answer 

correctly 

105.  Number  of  times  given  no  feedback  after  failure  to 

answer  correctly 

106.  Number  of  times  given  process  feedback  after  failure 

to  answer  correctly 

107.  Number  of  times  teacher  gives  answer  after  failure  to 
answer  correctly 

108.  Number  of  times  teacher  asks  another  after  failure  to 
answer  correctly 

109.  Number  of  times  teacher  repeats  question  after  failure 

to  answer  correctly 

110.  Number  of  times  teacher  rephrases  or  clues  after 

failure  to  answer  correctly 

111.  Number  of  times  teacher  asks  new  question  after 

failure  to  answer  correctly 

112.  Number  of  times  teacher  repeats  student  statement 
after  failure  to  answer  correctly 

Total  terminal  feedback  following  failure  to  answer 
correctly. 


113. 
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114.  Total  sustaining  feedback  following  failure  to  answer 
correctly 


Student  Initiated  Comments  (SIC) 

115.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  followed  by  praise 

116.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  followed  by  criticism 

117.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  given  no  feedback 

118.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  delayed 

119.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  not  accepted 

120.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  accepted  (includes  integrated 

+  shift ) 

121.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  inegrated  (includes  shift) 

122.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  involving  behavioral  praise 

123.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  involving  behavioral  criticism 

124.  Number  of  SIC  relevant  involving  warning 

125.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  followed  by  criticism 

126.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  given  no  feedback 

127.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  delay 

128.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  not  accepted 

129.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  accepted  (includes  inte¬ 

grated  +  shift ) 

130.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  integrate  (includes  shift) 

131.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  involving  behavioral  praise 

132.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  involving  behavioral  criti¬ 

cism 

133.  Number  of  SIC  irrelevant  involving  warning 

134.  Total  SIC  followed  by  praise 

135.  Total  SIC  followed  by  criticism  of  comment 

136.  Total  SIC  given  no  feedback 

137.  Total  SIC  delayed 

138.  Total  SIC  not  accepted 

139.  Total  SIC  accepted  (includes  integrated  +  shift) 

140.  Total  SIC  integrated  (includes  shift) 

141.  Total  SIC  involving  behavioral  praise 

142.  Total  SIC  involving  behavioral  criticism 

143.  Total  SIC  involving  warning 


Student  Initiated  Questions  (SIQ) 


144. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

145. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

146. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

147. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

148. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

149. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

150. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

151. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

152. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

153. 

Number 

of 

SIQ 

relevant  followed  by  praise 
relevant  given  no  feedback 
relevant  delayed 
relevant  not  accepted 
relevant  given  brief  answer 
relevant  given  long  answer 
relevant  redirected 
relevant  involving  warning 
irrelevant  followed  by  criticism 
irrelevant  delayed 
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154.  Number  of  SIQ  irrelevant  not  accepted 

155.  Number  of  SIQ  irrelevant  given  brief  answer 

156.  Number  of  SIQ  irrelevant  given  long  answer 

157.  Total  SIQ  followed  by  praise 

158.  Total  SIQ  followed  by  criticism 

159.  Total  SIQ  given  no  feedback 

160.  Total  SIQ  delayed 

161.  Total  SIQ  not  accepted 

162.  Total  SIQ  given  brief  answer 

163.  Total  SIQ  given  long  answer 

164.  Total  SIQ  redirected 

165.  Total  SIQ  involving  warning. 

Student  Initiated  Public  Interaction  (SIC  +  SIQ) 

166.  SIPI  followed  by  academic  praise 

167.  SIPI  followed  by  academic  criticism 

168.  SIPI  involving  behavioral  praise 

169.  SIPI  involving  behavioral  criticism 

170.  SIPI  given  no  feedback 

171.  SIPI  not  accepted 

17  2.  SIPI  accepted  (includes  integrated  4-  shift) 
Teacher  Initiated  Private  Interaction 


173.  Number  of  work  related  teacher  afforded  contacts 

(TAC)  involving  praise 

174.  Number  of  work  related  TAC  involving  criticism 

175.  Number  of  work  related  TAC  involving  long  attention 

176.  Number  of  work  related  TAC  involving  brief  attention 

( includes  observe ) 

177.  Number  of  procedure  related  TAC  with  thanks 

178.  Number  of  procedure  related  TAC  without  thanks 

179.  Number  of  behavior  related  TAC  involving  praise 

180.  Number  of  behavior  related  TAC  involving  criticism 

Pupil  Initiated  Private  Interaction 

181.  Number  of  work  related  child  created  contacts  (CCC) 

involving  praise 

182.  Number  of  work  related  CCC  involving  criticism 

183.  Number  of  work  related  CCC  involving  brief  attention 

184.  Number  of  work  related  CCC  involving  long  attention 

185.  Number  of  work  related  CCC  which  are  delayed 

Part  IV 


Teacher  Reaction  to  Pupil  Participation  (Combined  Data) 

Total  public  response  opportunities  involving  academic 
praise 


186. 
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187.  Total  public  interaction  involving  no  feedback  from 

teacher 

188.  Total  work  related  private  interaction  involving 

academic  praise 

189.  Total  private  interaction  (work  related)  involving 

long  attention  by  teacher 

190.  Total  private  interaction  (work  related)  involving 

brief  attention  by  teacher 

191.  Total  work  related  dyadic  interaction  involving 

academic  praise 

192.  Total  work  related  dyadic  interaction  involving 

academic  criticism 

193.  Total  dyadic  interaction  involving  behavioral  praise 

194.  Total  dyadic  interaction  involving  behavioral  criti¬ 

cism 

195.  Total  teacher  responses  showing  high  levels  of  respect 

or  warmth 

196.  Total  teacher  responses  showing  low  levels  of  warmth 

and  empathy 

197.  Total  teacher  responses  showing  high  levels  of  empathy 


Appendix  B 

C.A.S.E.S. 


Section  1. 

Section  2. 
Section  3. 
Section  4. 


Summary  of  Categories  in  the  Low 
Inference  C.A.S.E.S.  Observational 
System 

Inter-rater  reliability,  this  study 
C.A.S.E.S.  Coding  Sheet 
C.A.S.E.S.  Calculation  Summary 
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Section  1 

Summary  of  Categories  in  the  Coping  Analysis 

Schedule  For  Educational  Settings  (CASES) 

1  Aggressive  Behavior:  Direct  attack  -  grabbing,  pushing, 
hitting,  pulling,  kicking,  name-calling;  destroying 
property  -  smashing,  tearing,  breaking. 

2  Negative  (Inappropriate)  Attention-Getting  Behavior: 
Annoying,  bothering,  whining,  loud  talking  (unnecessar¬ 

ily),  attention-getting  aversive  noise-making,  be¬ 
littling,  criticizing. 

3aQr  Manipulating,  Controlling,  and  Directing  Others:  Man- 
3B  ipulating,  bossing,  commanding,  directing,  enforcing 

rules,  conniving,  wheedling,  controlling. 

4  Resisting:  Resisting,  delaying;  passive  agressive  be¬ 

havior;  pretending  to  conform,  conforming  to  the 
letter  but  not  the  spirit;  defensive  checking. 

5aQr  Self-Directed  Activity:  Productive  working;  reading, 

5b  writing,  constructing  with  interest;  self-directed 
dramatic  play  (with  high  involvement). 

6a  Paying  Close  Attention;  Thinking,  Pondering:  Lis- 
6b  tening  attentively,  watching  carefully;  concentrating 
on  a  story  being  told,  a  film  being  watched,  a  record 
played;  thinking,  pondering,  reflecting. 

7a  Integrative  Sharing  and  Helping:  Contributing  ideas, 

7b°  interests,  materials,  helping;  responding  by  showing 
feelings  (laughing,  smiling,  etc. )  in  audience  situ¬ 
ations;  initiating  conversation. 

8a  Integrative  Social  Interaction:  Mutual  give  and  take, 

8b  cooperative  behavior,  integrative  social  behavior; 

studying  or  working  together  where  participants  are 
on  a  par. 

9a  Integrative  Seeking  and  Receiving  Support,  Assistance, 

9b  and  Information:  Bidding  or  asking  teachers  or  sig¬ 
nificant  peers  for  help,  support,  sympathy,  affec¬ 
tion,  etc. ,  being  helped;  receiving  assistance. 

Following  Directions  Passively  and  Submissively:  Doing 
assigned  work  without  enthusiasm  or  great  interest; 

submitting  to  requests;  answering  direct  questions; 
waiting  for  instructions  as  directed. 
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11  Observing  Passively:  Visual  wandering  with  short 
fixations;  watching  others  work;  checking  on  noises 
or  movements;  checking  on  activities  of  adults  or 
peers. 

12  Responding  to  internal  Stimuli:  Daydreaming;  sleeping 
rocking  or  fidgeting  (not  in  transaction  with  external 
stimuli ) . 

13  Physical  Withdrawal  or  Passive  Avoidance:  Moving 
away;  hiding;  avoiding  transactions  by  movement  away 
or  around;  physical  wandering  avoiding  involvement 
in  activities. 
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Section  2-a 

Training  Period  Reliability  Checks'^  of  the  Three 

2  3 

CASES  Observers  Using  Spaulding's  Training  Tape 


Prior  to  study 

Date 

Subiect 

Percentage 

Observer 

Agreement 

with  protocol 

A 

B 

C 

April  14 

Fred 

Wayne 

80.77 

51.02 

73.08 

46.15 

65.38 

63.27 

April  15 

Fred 

Wayne 

80.77 

71.43 

80.77 

53.06 

69.23 

67.35 

April  16 

Fred 

Wayne 

88.46 

79.59 

78.85 

75.51 

73.08 

71.43 

April  17 

Fred 

Wayne 

96.15 

95.92 

88.46 

83.67 

80.77 

87.76 

X 

GRAND  X 

80.51 

75.08 

72.44 

72.  28 

During  the 

study 

Date 

Subiect 

Percentage 

Observer 

agreement 

with  protocol 

A 

B 

C 

May  6 

Fred 

Wayne 

96.15 

87.76 

94.23 

91.84 

96.15 

83.67 

May  17 

Fred 

96.15 

94.23 

91.15 

May  19 

Fred 

Wayne 

94.23 

83.67 

90.38 

89.80 

86.54 

91.84 

X 

GRAND  X 

91.59 

89.85 

92.10 

85.87 

Percentage  agreement  with  protocol 


Observers  A,  B  and  C 

In  both  teacher-directed  and  non-directed  settings 
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Section  2-b 


Reliability  Checks  of  the  Three  CASES  Observers'^ ^ 
Live  Coding  in  Practice  Classroom  Prior  to  Study 


Observer 

Percentage  agreement  with  prorocol 

ABC  Combined 

£  of  percentages  over 

36  observations  2389.34  2374.94  2356.11  2836.30 

X  66.37  65.94  65.44  78.78 

Average  of  paired  means  65.92 

Observers  A,  B,  &  C 

i 

In  both  teacher  directed  and  non-directed  settings 


Section  2-c 

Reliability  Checks  of  the  Three  GASES  Observers 
Using  Selected  Students  During  the  Study 


Date 

Grade 

Setting 

May  14 

1 

TD 

1 

NTD 

6 

TD 

6 

NTD 

May  17 

3 

TD 

3 

NTD 

May  19 

3 

TD 

May  20 

1 

TD 

1 

NTD 

X 

GRAND 

X 

Agreement 

Observer 

between 

Pairs 

A  +  B 

B  +  C 

68.00 

— 

88.00 

— 

74.00 

— 

80.00 

— 

63.00 

— 

82.00 

— 

88.00 

78.00 

— 

74*00 

— 

77.00 

77.40 

77.22 
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Section  3 


Pupl Is 

a •  Date 

b  . 

c.  SettinR 

d  . 

e .  Subject 

f  . 


Sch/T 

Obs 


Time  in _  Out 

Codes 
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Section  4 


School 


Teacher 


CASES  STYLES -Work  Sheet 
_  Observer 


APPENDIX  C 

Date 


Subject  (Child’s  code  name) 


Setting^ 


'ES  f 


STYLE  A 


cl 


(Aggressive, 
manipulative)  c2 

c3b 


STYLE  B  c4 
(Peer  oriented, 
non-conforming,  c5b 
resistant) 

c7b 


3a 

3b 

4 


5.i 


5b 

6a 

6b 

7a 

7b 

8a 


9a 

9b 

10 


11 

12 


c9b 


c8b 


Total  A 

© 

Total  B 

© 

0x100/0  -  1 

3> 

©  xlOO/®  -  1 

®/«  "  P 

n® 

®  /25  -  1 

I® 

Visibility  A  Visibility  B 


STYLE  C 
(Withdrawn) 


cl2 

c!3 


STYLE  D  c6b 
(Peer 

dependent)  ell 


Total  C  _ © 

©xlOO/©  -  |  |®Z 

®/5  -  P  I© 

Visibility  C 


Total  D  _ © 

0x100/0  -  [  |®Z 

®/20  -  |  |0 

Visibility  D 


STYLE  E 

c6a 

(Adult 

dependent) 

c7a 

c9a  __ 

Total  E 

.  ® 

©  xlOO/®  - 

1© 

0/20  -  |  |© 
Visibility  E 


STYLE  F  c3a  _ 

(Social, 

productive)  c8a 

Total  F _ ® 

0x100/0-  |  |0Z 

®  /20  -  |  |® 

Visibility  F 


Overall 

ZA 

x4- 

Coefficient 

x3- 

(Range  - 

ZC 

xl- 

1  to  10) 

ZD 

x2- 

ZE 

x7- 

ZF 

xlO- 

Xc5a 

x8- 

ZclO 

x5- 

I 

E 

STYLE  G  (Inner-directed ,  task-oriented) 


c5a  x  100/ (T)  - 

©Z 

@  /35  - 

Visibility  G 

STYLE  H  (Other-directed,  task-oriented) 

clO  x  100/(7)  - 

@Z 

Overall  Coeff.  ^  /3° 

0 

Visibility  H 
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Appendix  C 

Oral  School  Attitude  Test 
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Three  factor 

Four  factor 
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Section  1 

Oral  School  Attitude  Test 


Purpose 

The  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  was  designed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  pupil's  perception  of  the  school  environment. 


Test  Description 

The  Oral  School  Attitude  Test  is  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  items  which  provide  an  overall  score  and  three  sub¬ 
scores. 


Subtests 

The  author,  Rivera,  indicates  the  presence  of  three 
underlying  dimensions. 

Interpersonal  relations.  Items  4,  5,  and  7  request 
the  student  indicate  how  he  gets  along  with  others  in  the 
school. 


Student-instruction  interaction.  Items  2,  3,  8-16, 
20-29,  request  the  pupil's  views  on  a  variety  of  topics  in¬ 
cluding  relations  with  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil's  per¬ 
ception  of  teacher  feelings  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

General  school  factor.  Items  1,  6,  17,  18,  and  19 
ask  the  pupil  how  he  is  doing  in  school  relations  with  the 
principal  and  how  he  feels  about  the  school  in  general. 


Administration 

The  test  is  administered  to  a  group  of  pupils  by 
having  the  administrator  read  each  item  out  loud.  Each 
child  is  provided  with  a  booklet,  each  page  having  a  series 
of  four  faces  which  represent  a  range  of  feelings.  The  child 
places  an  X  on  the  face  which  best  represents  his  feelings. 
In  place  of  a  page  number,  a  unique  drawing  is  located  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  so  that  the  pupils  place  their  re¬ 
sponses  on  the  appropriate  set  of  faces. 


. 

■ 
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Scoring 

A  value  from  one  to  four  is  assigned  each  of  the  four 
responses  to  a  particular  item.  The  total  score  is  obtained 
by  summing  the  numerical  values  assigned  to  each  of  his  re¬ 
sponses.  The  maximum  score  is  116;  the  minimum  score  is  29. 


Validity/Reliability 

The  test  was  derived  by  Rivera  from  Dr.  E.  McCallon's 
Written  School  Attitude  Test  (see  Appendix  D).  Items  chosen 
were  those  which  appeared  to  have  content  validity.  The 
test-retest  reliability  coefficient  obtained  over  a  ten-day 
period  was  .77. 


Source  of  Materials 

Materials  involved  in  the  use  of  the  Oral  School  Atti¬ 
tude  Test  were  obtained  from  Learning  Concepts/  2501  North 
Lamar/  Austin,  Texas. 
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Section  2 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Three  Factor  Solution, 
Varimax  Rotation,  Oral  School  Attitude  Test 


(H**2  =  Communalities ) 


Factor 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

H**2 

Test 

1 

0.16  2 

0.158 

0.351 

-0.116 

0.162 

Test 

2 

0.629 

0.784 

0.104 

0.064 

0.629 

Test 

3 

0.412 

0.613 

0.094 

0.164 

0.412 

Test 

4 

0.  260 

0.047 

0.497 

0.103 

0.  260 

Test 

5 

0.  283 

0.  200 

0.384 

0.308 

0.  283 

Test 

6 

0.  217 

0.089 

0.457 

0.002 

0.  217 

Test 

7 

0.330 

-0.102 

0.5  21 

0.  219 

0.330 

Test 

8 

0.  239 

0.030 

0.482 

-0.072 

0.  239 

Test 

9 

0.453 

0.469 

0.477 

0.073 

0.453 

Test 

10 

0.371 

0.022 

0.608 

0.027 

0.371 

Test 

11 

0.385 

0.549 

0.  271 

-0.099 

0.385 

Test 

12 

0.  250 

-0.084 

-0.031 

0.491 

0.  250 

Test 

13 

0.202 

0.416 

0.160 

-0.054 

0.  202 

Test 

14 

0.152 

0.378 

0.091 

-0.034 

0.152 

Test 

15 

0.  236 

0.173 

0.378 

-0. 252 

0.  236 

Test 

16 

0.  283 

0.509 

-0.011 

-0.151 

0.283 

Test 

17 

0.192 

0.095 

0.397 

-0.160 

0.192 

Test 

18 

0.014 

0.117 

-0.023 

-0.014 

0.014 

Test 

19 

0.199 

0.330 

0.138 

-0. 266 

0.199 

Test 

20 

0.402 

0.245 

0.482 

-0. 332 

0.402 

Test 

21 

0.  282 

0.489 

0.119 

-0.169 

0.282 

Test 

22 

0.  296 

0.226 

0.352 

-0.348 

0.  296 

Test 

23 

0.114 

0.334 

-0.032 

-0.040 

0.114 

Test 

24 

0.343 

-0.045 

-0.013 

0.584 

0.343 

Test 

25 

0.312 

-0.191 

0.  226 

0.474 

0.312 

Test 

26 

0.490 

0.653 

0.243 

0.071 

0.490 

Test 

27 

0.363 

0.020 

-0.087 

0.596 

0.363 

Test 

28 

0.  210 

0.  298 

-0.041 

0.345 

0.  210 

Test 

29 

0.305 

0.475 

0.  256 

-0.117 

0.305 

Tracer 

Variable 

.053 

-.147 

0.004 

Variance 

3.585 

2.833 

1.968 

%  Total  Variance 

12.363% 

9.767% 

6.785% 

%  Common  Variance 

42.755% 

33.779% 

23.466% 

Sum  of  Communalities  8.386 


Total  Variance  Accounted 

for  28.916 


' 
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Section  3 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Four  Factor  Solution, 
Varimax  Rotation,  Oral  School  Attitude  Test 


(H**2  =  Communal i t ie s ) 


Factor 

H**2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

H**2 

Test 

1 

0.  238 

0.027 

0.  249 

0.419 

-0.018 

0.  238 

Test 

2 

0.630 

0.744 

0.039 

0.  268 

0.054 

0.630 

Test 

3 

0.513 

0.702 

0.119 

-0.059 

0.048 

0.513 

Test 

4 

0.  261 

0.039 

0.477 

0.149 

0.099 

0.  261 

Test 

5 

0.436 

0.365 

0.471 

-0. 245 

0.145 

0.436 

Test 

6 

0.249 

0.145 

0.472 

0.005 

-0.070 

0.249 

Test 

7 

0.363 

-0.003 

0.576 

-0.120 

0.128 

0.363 

Test 

8 

0.251 

0.056 

0.478 

0.071 

-0.116 

0.251 

Test 

9 

0.455 

0.454 

0.431 

0.  246 

0.049 

0.455 

Test 

10 

0.371 

0.029 

0.592 

0.141 

0.003 

0.371 

Test 

11 

0.385 

0.481 

0.190 

0.333 

-0.082 

0.385 

Test 

12 

0.312 

-0.108 

-0.024 

0.016 

0.547 

0.312 

Test 

13 

0.205 

0.357 

0.096 

0. 260 

-0.030 

0.  205 

Test 

14 

0.226 

0.444 

0.108 

-0.050 

-0.124 

0.  226 

Test 

15 

0.  237 

0.119 

0.316 

0.258 

-0. 236 

0.  237 

Test 

16 

0.427 

0.591 

0.008 

-0.081 

-0. 268 

0.427 

Test 

17 

0.349 

-0.081 

0. 268 

0.520 

-0.019 

0.349 

Test 

18 

0.316 

-0.096 

-0.157 

0.499 

0.180 

0.316 

Test 

19 

0.  296 

0.156 

0.003 

0.502 

-0.140 

0.  296 

Test 

20 

0.405 

0.  202 

0.417 

0.275 

-0.339 

0.405 

Test 

21 

0.353 

0.331 

-0.010 

0.489 

-0.062 

0.353 

Test 

22 

0.309 

0.121 

0.255 

0.379 

-0. 293 

0.309 

Test 

23 

0.133 

0.  253 

-0.098 

0.  242 

0.015 

0.133 

Test 

24 

0.364 

-0.022 

0.023 

-0.080 

0.597 

0.364 

Test 

25 

0. 366 

-0.204 

0.  236 

0.035 

0.518 

0.  366 

Test 

26 

0.493 

0.589 

0.166 

0.333 

0.088 

0.493 

Test 

27 

0.  366 

0.073 

-0.033 

-0.155 

0.579 

0. 366 

Test 

28 

0.265 

0.  232 

-0.083 

0.190 

0.410 

0.265 

Test 

29 

0.358 

0.337 

0.137 

0.474 

-0.029 

0.358 

Tracer  Variable 

0.007 

-.048 

-.055 

-.  270 

Variance 

3.175 

2.461 

2.380 

1.917 

%  Total 

Variance 

10.947% 

8.488% 

8. 207% 

6.61 0% 

%  Common 

Variance 

31.959% 

24.781% 

23.960% 

19.300% 

Sum  of  Communal i ties  9.933 


Total  Variance  Accounted 

for  34.252 


• 
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Appendix  D 

Written  School  Attitude  Test 


Section 

1. 

The  Instrument 

Section 

2. 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  for  the  three 
factor  solution 

Section 

3. 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  for  the  four 
factor  solution 

Section 

4. 

Three  factor  solutions:  McCallon  and 
this  study 

Section 

5. 

Secondary  analysis  -  Factor  Analysis 
of  the  reduced  instrument 
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Section  1 


The  Written  School  Attitude  Test 


Purpose 

The  Written  School  Attitude  Test  was  designed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  pupil's  perception  of  the  school  environment. 


Test  Description 

The  Written  School  Attitude  Test  is  composed  of  forty- 
six  items  which  provide  an  overall  score  and  three  subscores. 


Subtests 

The  author,  McCallon,  indicates  the  presence  of  three 
underlying  dimensions. 

Interpersonal  relations.  Items  1,  15,  19,  25,  26,  34, 
35,  52,  and  43,  ask  the  student  to  indicate  how  well  he  and 
his  schoolmates  get  along  together. 

Student-instruction  interaction.  Items  2-14,  16,  18, 
28-33,  36,  38-40,  and  44  request  the  pupil's  views  on  a 
variety  of  topics  including  teacher  actions,  pupil  perception 
of  teacher  feelings,  and  pupil  feelings  towards  school  work. 

General  school  factor.  Items  17,  20-24,  27,  37,  41,  45, 
and  46,  deal  in  the  main  with  pupil  feelings  about  the  school 
in  general  although  a  few  specific  items  refer  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teachers. 


Administration 

The  test  administrator  first  reads  the  instructions  to 
groups  or  classes  of  pupils,  and  then  each  test  item  is  read 
out  loud.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  booklet,  each  page 
referring  to  a  particular  test  item.  The  pupil  places  an  X 
in  a  box  specifying  "Most  of  the  Time, "  "Some  of  the  Time, " 
or  "Not  Very  Often. "  This  is,  the  pupil  indicates  how  he 
feels  about  his  school. 


Vi 
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Scoring 

A  value  from  one  to  three  is  assigned  each  of  the 
three  responses  to  a  particular  item.  The  total  score  is 
obtained  by  summing  the  numerical  values  assigned  to  each 
of  his  responses.  The  maximum  score  is  138;  the  minimum 
score  is  46. 


Validity/Reliability 

The  Written  School  Attitude  Test  was  derived  from  an 
earlier  instrument  composed  of  items  obtained  from  a  review 
of  the  literature  and  from  pupil  comments  about  school. 

Items  involved  appeared  to  have  content  validity  and  appeared 
to  be  associated  with  a  dimension  of  the  school  environment. 
Three  reliability  studies  reduced  the  instrument  to  forty- 
six  items  involving  three  underlying  dimensions  and  a  test- 
retest  reliability  coefficient  of  .78  over  14  days. 


Source  of  Materials 

Materials  involved  in  the  use  of  the  Written  School 
Attitude  Test  were  obtained  from  Learning  Concepts,  2501  North 
Lamar,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Section  2 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Three  Factor  Solution 
Varimax  Rotation,  Written  School  Attitude  Test 


(H**2)  =  Communal it ies ) 


Factor 

H**2 

Test 

1 

0.131 

Test 

2 

0.452 

Test 

3 

0.  231 

Test 

4 

0.338 

Test 

5 

0.209 

Test 

6 

0.109 

Test 

7 

0.012 

Test 

8 

0.358 

Test 

9 

0.561 

Test 

10 

0.  261 

Test 

11 

0.179 

Test 

12 

0.430 

Test 

13 

0.258 

Test 

14 

0.308 

Test 

15 

0.411 

Test 

16 

0.400 

Test 

17 

0.212 

Test 

18 

0.382 

Test 

19 

0.319 

Test 

20 

0.413 

Test 

21 

0.353 

Test 

22 

0.  229 

Test 

23 

0.433 

Test 

24 

0.56  3 

Test 

25 

0.316 

Test 

26 

0.282 

Test 

27 

0.292 

Test 

28 

0.458 

Test 

29 

0.197 

Test 

30 

0.134 

Test 

31 

0.567 

Test 

32 

0.306 

Test 

33 

0.318 

Test 

34 

0.332 

Test 

35 

0.486 

Test 

36 

0.536 

Test 

37 

0.269 

Test 

38 

0.421 

1  2 


0.128 

-0.132 

0.256 

-0.460 

0.425 

-0.144 

0.442 

0.321 

0.  299 

-0.317 

-0.326 

-0.019 

0.078 

-0.051 

0.563 

0.102 

0.06  2 

-0.686 

0.192 

0.014 

0.086 

-0.059 

0.271 

-0.595 

-0.152 

0.485 

0.487 

0.264 

-0.012 

0.641 

0.446 

0.178 

-0.323 

-0.217 

0.400 

-0.287 

0.043 

0.561 

0.581 

-0.270 

0.580 

-0.128 

-0.006 

-0.470 

0.149 

-0.252 

-0.099 

0.121 

-0.075 

0.542 

-0 . 064 

0.528 

-0.045 

-0.516 

0.670 

-0.037 

0.231 

-0.265 

0.204 

0.  250 

0.552 

0.  244 

0.022 

0.  200 

0.514 

-0.064 

0.535 

0.140 

0.557 

-0.407 

0.330 

0.269 

0.082 

0.247 

0.540 

-0.354 

3 

H**2 

0.312 

0.131 

0.418 

0.45  2 

0.171 

0.  231 

-0.199 

0.  338 

0.140 

0.  209 

-0.049 

0.109 

0.059 

0.012 

0.173 

0.358 

0.295 

0.561 

0.473 

0.  261 

0.410 

0.179 

-0.049 

0.430 

0.001 

0.258 

-0.029 

0.308 

-0.022 

0.411 

0.411 

0.400 

0.247 

0.212 

0.373 

0.382 

-0.041 

0.319 

0.048 

0.413 

-0.007 

0.353 

-0.090 

0.  229 

0.589 

0.433 

0.734 

0.563 

0.126 

0.316 

0.013 

0.282 

0.153 

0.292 

0.089 

0.458 

0.271 

0.197 

-0.174 

0.134 

0.450 

0.567 

0.516 

0.306 

0.221 

0.318 

0.161 

0.332 

•0.100 

0.486 

0.596 

0.536 

0.449 

0.269 

-0.067 

0.421 

Cont 


Factor 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

Test 

39 

0.  246 

0.003 

-0.190 

0.458 

Test 

40 

0.  338 

0.484 

-0.191 

0.  259 

Test 

41 

0.452 

0.418 

0.145 

0.506 

Test 

42 

0.343 

0.154 

0.530 

0.195 

Test 

43 

0.451 

0.196 

0.559 

0.317 

Test 

44 

0.  202 

0.142 

0.179 

0.388 

Test 

45 

0.459 

-0.074 

-0.176 

0.650 

Test 

46 

0.597 

0.582 

-0.101 

0.498 

Variance 

5.494 

5.156 

4.904 

>  Total  Variance 

11.944% 

11.208% 

10.66  0% 

>  Common 

Variance 

35.324% 

33.148% 

31.527% 

Sum  of  Communal i ties  =  15.554 

Total  Variance  Accounted 

for  =  33.813% 
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H**2 

0.  246 
0.338 
0.452 
0.343 
0.451 
0.202 
0.459 
0.597 
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Section  3 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Four  Factor  Solution 
Varimax  Rotation,  Written  School  Attitude  Test 


(H**2)  =  Communal it ie s ) 


Factor 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H**2 

Test 

1 

0.166 

0.122 

0.313 

0.022 

0.229 

0.166 

Test 

2 

0.455 

0.483 

0.411 

0.133 

0.  189 

0.  455 

Test 

3 

0.  231 

0.194 

0.179 

0.374 

0.  147 

0.  231 

Test 

4 

0.  356 

-0.  254 

-0.175 

0.510 

0.  008 

0.  356 

Test 

5 

0.  272 

0.  305 

0.141 

0.134 

0.  376 

0.  272 

Test 

6 

0.358 

0.064 

-0.065 

-0.125 

-0.578 

0.  358 

Test 

7 

0.  318 

-0.030 

0.066 

-0.134 

0.  543 

0.  318 

Test 

8 

0.  380 

-0.061 

0.196 

0.476 

0.  333 

0.  380 

Test 

9 

0.577 

0.709 

0.  272 

-0.013 

-0.020 

0.  577 

Test 

10 

0.454 

-0.050 

0.484 

0.010 

0.466 

0.  454 

Test 

11 

0.191 

0.062 

0.412 

0.019 

0.130 

0.  191 

Test 

12 

0.502 

0.654 

-0.06  3 

0.255 

-0.077 

0.  502 

Test 

13 

0.407 

-0.554 

0.016 

-0.202 

0.  244 

0.  407 

Test 

14 

0.  341 

-0.181 

-0.006 

0.555 

-0.015 

0.  341 

Test 

15 

0.436 

-0.605 

-0.002 

0.144 

-0. 222 

0.  436 

Test 

16 

0.423 

-0.090 

0.430 

0.480 

-0.004 

0.  423 

Test 

17 

0.  223 

0.171 

0.  230 

-0.376 

-0.003 

0.  223 

Test 

18 

0.395 

0.317 

0.377 

0.274 

0.  277 

0.  395 

Test 

19 

0.320 

-0.541 

-0.021 

0.142 

-0.086 

0.  320 

Test 

20 

0.422 

0.310 

0.059 

0.458 

0.336 

0. 422 

Test 

21 

0.499 

0.  248 

0.004 

0.650 

-0.123 

O.499 

Test 

22 

0.  277 

0.493 

-0.108 

0.001 

-0.148 

0.  277 

Test 

23 

0.439 

0.  269 

0.585 

0.052 

0.147 

0.439 

Test 

24 

0.7  21 

-0.041 

0.730 

0.045 

-0.430 

0.  721 

Test 

25 

0.  317 

-0.542 

0.142 

-0.004 

-0.053 

0.317 

Test 

26 

0.  283 

-0.525 

0.029 

0.018 

-0.073 

0.  283 

Test 

27 

0.447 

0.570 

0.129 

0.013 

-0.324 

0.447 

Test 

28 

0.483 

0.083 

o.m 

0.554 

0.396 

0.483 

Test 

29 

0.  271 

0.248 

0.  272 

0.067 

0.362 

0.  271 

Test 

30 

0.  257 

-0. 286 

-0.156 

0.109 

0.373 

0.  257 

Test 

31 

0.591 

-0.143 

0.474 

0.588 

0.026 

0.591 

Test 

32 

0.353 

-0.212 

0.525 

-0.041 

0.176 

0.353 

Test 

33 

0.466 

0.185 

0.  231 

0.594 

-0.161 

0.466 

Test 

34 

0.405 

-0.120 

0.185 

0.415 

0.429 

0.405 

Test 

35 

0.486 

0.458 

0.104 

0.443 

0.264 

0.486 

Test 

36 

0.537 

-0. 205 

0.615 

0.338 

0.053 

0.537 

Test 

37 

0.271 

-0.226 

0.460 

0.084 

0.034 

0.  271 

Test 

38 

0.422 

0.405 

-0.062 

0.454 

0.220 

0.422 

■ 
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Factor 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H**2 

Test  39 

0.337 

0.152 

0.454 

-0.147 

0.293 

0.337 

Test  40 

0.387 

0.210 

0.270 

0.330 

0.401 

0.387 

Test  41 

0.453 

-0.077 

0.523 

0.405 

0.098 

0.453 

Test  42 

0.521 

-0.429 

0.213 

0.367 

-0.395 

0.521 

Test  43 

0.491 

-0.485 

0.340 

0.328 

-0.181 

0.491 

Test  44 

0.  202 

-0.150 

0.398 

0.142 

0.036 

0.  202 

Test  45 

0.503 

0.220 

0.639 

-0.042 

-0. 211 

0.503 

Test  46 

0.655 

0.  214 

0.510 

0.591 

-0.004 

0.655 

Variance 

5.235 

5.030 

4.862 

3.176 

%  Total 

Varif- 

ance 

11.380% 

10.935% 

10.570% 

6.904% 

%  Common  Vari¬ 
ance  28.600%  27.483%  26.564%  17.352% 

Sum  of  Communalities  =  18.303 


Total  Variance  Accounted  for  =  39.789% 


. 

. 
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Section  5 

Written  School  Attitude  Test 

Seconday  Investigation 


Analysis 

Since  the  original  instrument r  s  three  subscores  were 
based  on  a  principal  axis  factoring  and  varimax  rotation, 
the  three-factor  solution  in  this  study  was  given  addition¬ 
al  attention.  In  addition,  for  reasons  discussed  in  the 
primary  investigation  of  the  Written  School  Attitude  Test 
(Chapter  5)  there  were  a  number  of  indicators  that  some 
test  items  of  the  Written  School  Attitude  test  did  not  seem 
to  belong.  As  a  result,  three,  four,  and  five-factor 
solutions  were  carried  out  on  forty  of  the  forty-six  test 
items.  Items  1,  6,  7,  11,  29,  and  30,  which  contributed 

less  than  . 2  to  the  communality  of  the  three-factor  solu¬ 
tions,  were  not  included. 

Findings 

The  three-factor  solution  of  the  reduced  (40  item)  Writ¬ 
ten  School  Attitude  Test  is  almost  identical  to  the  three 
factor  solution  on  the  46  items  which  was  previously  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  10.  The  four-factor  solution,  accounting 
for  43%  of  the  variance,  gave  the  most  distinct  factors  of 
all  the  analyses  carried  out  on  this  instrument,  and  is 
presented  in  Table  D-5-1.  A  somewhat  complex  "Relations 
with  the  teacher"  factor  was  derived  along  with  the  quite 
distinct  "instruction",  "Positive  relations  with  people  in 
the  school"  and  "General  school"  factors.  These  same  four 
factors  and  a  more  difficult  to  interpret  fifth  factor 
were  obtained  from  the  five-factor  solution.  The  factor 
loading  matrix  of  the  four  factor  solution  follows  in  this 
appendix. 

Discussion 

As  in  the  analysis  of  the  full  instrument,  the  three- 
factor  solution  to  the  forty-item  test  contained  some  di¬ 
verse  items  loading  on  each  factor.  Although  interpre¬ 
tation  was  possible,  it  was  not  completely  satisfactory. 

The  emergence  of  four  quite  distinct  factors  underlying 
the  reduced  instrument  seemed  the  most  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  study  and  seemed  to  support  the  suggestion 
expressed  in  the  factor  analysis  of  the  full  instrument 
that  some  items  could  be  removed  from  the  instrument.  One 
was  to  accomplish  this  with  more  certainty  would  be  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  instrument  to  a  large  sample  and  remove  items 
that  contributed  little  to  the  communality,  for  example, 
all  items  contributing  less  than  .250. 
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Table  D-5-2 


Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Four  Factor  Solution, 
Written  School  Attitude  Test  with  some 
Test  Items  Removed 


(H**2  =  Communal it ie s ) 
Test 


Item 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H**2 

2 

0.426 

0.400 

0.195 

-0. 322 

0.353 

0.426 

3 

0.255 

0.439 

0.119 

0.013 

0.221 

0.255 

4 

0.566 

0.259 

0.219 

0.  083 

-0.666 

0.566 

5 

0.184 

0.359 

0.048 

-0.205 

0.100 

0.184 

8 

0.348 

0.474 

0.309 

0.091 

-0.140 

0.348 

9 

0.515 

0.  296 

0.012 

-0.545 

0.361 

0.515 

10 

0.265 

0.141 

0.467 

-0.026 

0.164 

0.265 

12 

0.525 

0.500 

-0.355 

-0.275 

0.270 

0.525 

13 

0.306 

-0.364 

0.248 

0.238 

-0.237 

0.306 

14 

0.416 

0.448 

-0.012 

0.459 

-0.067 

0.416 

15 

0.490 

-0.120 

0.046 

0.671 

-0.152 

0.490 

16 

0.443 

0.384 

0.528 

0.101 

-0.081 

0.443 

17 

0.275 

-0. 278 

0.134 

-0. 263 

0.334 

0.275 

18 

0.375 

0.473 

0.243 

-0.168 

0.254 

0.375 

19 

0.347 

-0.106 

0.100 

0.551 

-0.151 

0.347 

20 

0.386 

0.601 

0.047 

-0.150 

-0.002 

0.386 

21 

0.390 

0.622 

0.019 

0.011 

-0.048 

0.390 

22 

0.289 

0.196 

-0.364 

-0.252 

0.  234 

0.289 

23 

0.504 

0.  277 

0.  298 

-0.058 

0.579 

0.504 

24 

0.673 

-0.002 

0.457 

0.261 

0.630 

0.673 

25 

0.534 

-0.138 

0.000 

0.702 

0.149 

0.534 

26 

0.346 

-0.159 

0.039 

0.563 

-0.042 

0.346 

27 

0.466 

0.  221 

-0.255 

-0.193 

0.561 

0.466 

28 

0.515 

0.589 

0.305 

-0.084 

-0. 260 

0.515 

31 

0.591 

0.480 

0.558 

0.212 

-0.062 

0.591 

32 

0.434 

-0.106 

0.647 

-0.006 

0.069 

0.434 

33 

0.547 

0.618 

-0.000 

0.294 

0.280 

0.547 

34 

0.304 

0.446 

0.239 

0.191 

-0.109 

0.304 

35 

0.489 

0.630 

0.056 

-0.295 

0.054 

0.489 

36 

0.540 , 

0.255 

0.661 

0.187 

0.049 

0.540 

37 

0.313 

-0.015 

0.542 

0.118 

0.067 

0.313 

38 

0.415 

0.610 

-0.120 

-0.165 

0.040 

0.415 

Cont 


. 

Test 


Item 

H**2 

1 

39 

0.478 

-0.035 

40 

0.364 

0.447 

41 

0.454 

0.363 

42 

0.398 

0.086 

43 

0.602 

0.141 

44 

0.241 

0.078 

45 

0.561 

0.078 

46 

0.657 

0.635 

Variance 

5.673 

Total 

Variance 

14.183% 

Common  Variance 

32.927% 

Sum  of  Communalities  = 


2 

3 

4 

H**2 

.546 

-0.418 

0.065 

0.478 

.347 

-0.205 

0.034 

0.364 

.558 

0.101 

0.016 

0.454 

.225 

0.583 

-0.018 

0.398 

.241 

0.713 

0.127 

0.602 

.477 

0.082 

0.038 

0.  241 

.336 

-0.014 

0.665 

0.561 

.404 

0.062 

0.294 

0.657 

.442 

4.092 

3.023 

.104% 

10. 229% 

7.558% 

.779%  23.748%  17.546% 


17.229 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

25 


Total  Variance  accounted  for 


43.074% 


. 

Appendix  E 

Primary  Children's  Attitude  Test 
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STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

THIS  WILL  HOT  BE  SHOWN  TO  YOUR  TEACHER  OR  PRINCIPAL 


We  have  been  talking  to  many  boys  and  girls  of  your  age.  They  have  told  us  what 
they  like  and  what  they  dislike  about  school. 


Over  the  page  you  will  see  some  of  the  things  they  have  said.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  you  feel  and  think  about  these  things  -  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  other  boys  and  girls  have  said. 

This  is  NOT  a  test  and  there  are  NO  RIGHT  and  NO  WRONG  answers . 


We  want  you  to  answer  as  truthfully  as  you  can.  Just  say  what  you  think  is  most 
true  of  you. 


Your  answers  will  be  strictly  confidential ;  this  means  we  won't  tell  anyone  your 
answers. 


Here  is  an  example: 


A.  I  like  watching  television 


YES; OFTEN 

SOMETIHES 

NEVER 

If  you  often  like  watching  television,  put  an  X  in  the  box 
marked  often. 

If  you  some  time e  like  watching  television,  put  an  X  in  the 
box  marked  QQJUSlmSQ- 


Here  is  one  for  you  to  try: 


YES 


NOT  SIRE 


NO 


B.  I  like  playing  football 


■ 
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1.  If  I  miBeed  a  gym  lesson  I  would  be 
disappointed 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

2.  I'm  sorry  when  school  is  over  for  the  day 

Always 

Sometimes 

Never 

3.  It's  nice  to  fool  around  in  class 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

!*.  Teacher  gets  on  well  with  me 

Most  of 
the  time 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

5.  I  get  a  lot  of  arithmetic  questions  wrong 

Yes, often 

Sometimes 

Hardy 

ever 

g  When  the  teacher  goes  out  of  the  room 

I  play  around 

Always 

Sometimes 

Never 

7.  I  think  I'm  pretty  good  at  school  work 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

8.  School  lessons  are  boring 

Most  of 
the  time 

Sometimes 

Never 

9.  My  class  is  nicest  of  all 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

10.  I  have  no  one  to  play  with  at  recess 

True, of ten 

Sometimes 

Never 

I  would  like  to  be  better  at  gym 
’  than  at  school  work 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

12.  We  spend  too  much  time  doing  arithmetic 

Yes .often 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 
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I'd  rather  be  in  my  class  than  the  other 
olaeaee  for  my  age 

Yes 

Not  3ure 

No 

lit.  I  eometimee  think  I'm  no  good  at  anything 

Yes, true 

Not  sure 

False 

15*  Other  classes  think  we're  nice  in  my  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

I  think  a  lot  of  children  of  my  age  would 
like  to  be  in  my  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

17.  My  teacher  thinks  I’m  clever 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

0  I  bet  going  out  to  work  is  better 
than  school 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

19.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  my  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

.  I'm  scared  to  ask  my  teacher  for  help 

zo"  when  I  don 't  understand 

Yes .often 

Sometimes 

Never 

I  have  no  friends  I  like  very  much 
’  in  my  class 

Yes  .true 

Not  sure 

False 

22.  I  like  people  who  get  me  into  mischief 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

23.  I  like  doing  hard  arithmetic  questions 

Yes, of ten 

Sometimes 

Never 

2k.  Teacher  is  always  nagging  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 
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25.  School  is  boring 

Always 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

26.  I'm  happy  to  be  in  the  class  I'm  in  now 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

27.  Sohool  work  worries  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

2g  I  feel  scared  when  teacher  asks  me 
questions  about  my  work 

Yes .often 

Sometimes 

Never 

2g  Other  chi  Idren  think  we  're  very 
clever  in  my  class 

Yes, true 

Not  sure 

False 

30.  When  we  have  tests  I  get  very  good  marks 

Most  of 
the  time 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

31.  We  have  interesting  lessons  in  school 

Most  of 
the  time 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

-2  Children  who  can't  do  their 
eohoolwork  feel  ashamed 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

I  dislike  children  who  are  noisy 
in  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

34.  I  hate  being  in  the  class  I’m  in  now 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

35*  I  like  children  who  get  into  trouble 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

36.  Teacher  is  interested  in  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 
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My  olaoe  goto  blamed  for  thingB 
we  don't  do 

Yee .true 

Not  sure 

False 

I  would  feel  a  little  afraid  if  I- 
38.  got  my  spelling  or  arithmetic 
questions  wrong 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

I  think  the  other  children  in  my 
class  like  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

1*0.  I'd  prefer  to  be  in  another  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

1*1.  School  is  fun 

Always 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

^2  I  find  a  lot  of  school  work  is 
difficult  to  understand 

Yes .often 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

.  ,  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the 
cleverest  pupils  in  the  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

1*1*.  I  work  and  try  very  hard  in  school 

Always 

Most  of 
the  time 

Some¬ 

times 

1*5.  I'm  very  good  at  doing  arithmetic  questions 

Always 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

ever 

I  don't  always  get  on  well  with  some 
of  the  children  in  my  class 

Yes, true 

Not  sure 

False 

1*7.  I  enjoy  most  school  work 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

1*8.  Going  to  school  is  a  waste  of  time 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

' 
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1<9.  My  teacher  is  nice  to  me 

Most  of 
the  time 

Somet imes 

Hardly 

ever 

50.  I'm  useless  at  school  work 

Yes, often 

Sometimes 

Never 

51.  Teacher  thinks  I'm  a  trouble-naker 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

I  would  like  to  be  very  good 
at  school  work 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

53.  Other  children  make  fun  of  my  class 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

5**.  I  think  my  teacher  likes  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

When  people  ask  what  class  I'm  in  I 
always  feel  happy  to  tell  them 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

56.  I  like  school 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

c7  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
'*'■  anything  really  well  in  school 

Yes, true 

Not  sure 

No 

a  It  would  bother  me  if  I  got 

5  ’  my  work  wrong 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

59-  I  like  being  in  my  class 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

60.  I  would  leave  eohool  tomorrow  if  I  oould 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 
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I  enjoy  being  asked  questions 
by  my  teacher 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

62.  Other  classes  think  they're  better  than  us 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

g_  Doing  well  at  school  is  most 
important  to  me 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

g.  At  school  they  make  you  do  things 

’  you  don't  want  to  do 

Yes 

Not  sure 

No 

A.  Which  class  would  you  rather  be  in  at  your  school? 

B.  Why?  _ 


Appendix  F 

Self-Esteem  Inventory 


Section 

1. 

Form  A 

Instrument  (Gr.  3+6) 

Section 

2. 

Form  B 

Instrument  (Gr.  1) 

Section 

3. 

Factor 

factor 

loading  matrix  for 
solution 

the 

four 

Section 

4. 

Factor 

factor 

loading  matrix  for 
solution 

the 

five 

Section 

5. 

Procrustes  match  of  grade 

one 

fac- 

tors  to  grade  three  and  six  factors 
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Section  1 


Student  number 


Date 


Form  A  Practice 


I  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  some  things  and 
you  can  tell  me  by  putting  checks  (  */)  on  this  paper.  I'm 
going  to  call  out  each  number  and  read  out  the  sentence  for 
you.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  or  the  sentence,  ask 
me  and  I'll  explain  it  to  you.  Please  mark  each  statement 
in  the  following  way. 

If  the  statement  describes  how  you  usually  feel,  put  a 
check  (y)  in  the  column  "like  me". 

If  the  statement  does  not  describe  how  you  usually  feel, 
put  a  check  (  S)  in  the  column  "not  like  me". 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  is  not  a 
test.  Some  answers  will  be  in  between  "like  me"  and  "not 
like  me"  so  check  one  according  to  how  you  usually  feel. 


Like  Me  Not  Like  Me 


A.  I  play  outside  at  recess 

B.  I've  been  in  this  room  all 
year 

C.  I'm  wearing  something  red 
today 

D.  I'm  going  away  for  a  holi¬ 
day  this  weekend 


■ 
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Student  number  _  Date  _  Room  _ 

Inventory,  Form  B 

I  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  some  things 
and  you  can  tell  me  by  putting  checks  (  y/)  on  this  paper. 
I'm  going  to  call  out  each  number  and  read  out  the  sentence 
for  you.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  or  the  sentence, 
ask  me  and  I'll  explain  it  to  you.  Please  mark  each  state¬ 
ment  in  the  following  way. 

If  the  statement  describes  how  you  usually  feel,  put 
a  check  ( V  )  in  the  column  "like  me". 

If  the  statement  does  not  describe  how  you  usually 
feel,  put  a  check  ( J  )  in  the  column  "not  like  me". 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  is  not  a 
test.  Some  answers  will  be  in  between  "like  me"  and  "not 
like  me"  so  check  one  according  to  how  you  usually  feel. 


Like  Me  Not  Like  Me 

1.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  daydreaming. _ _ 

2.  I'm  pretty  sure  of  myself.  _  _ 

3.  I  often  wish  I  were  someone  else. _  _ 

4.  I'm  easy  to  like.  _ _ _ 

5.  My  parents  and  I  have  a  lot  of 

fun  together.  _ _ 

6.  I  never,  never  worry  about  any¬ 
thing.  _  _ 

7.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  in 

front  of  the  class.  _  _ 

8.  I  wish  I  were  younger.  _  _ _ 

9.  There  are  lots  of  things  about 

myself  I'd  change  if  I  could.  _  _ 

10.  I  can  make  up  my  mind  without 
too  much  trouble. 


■ 
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Like  Me  Not  Like  Me 


11.  I'm  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  with. 

12.  I  get  upset  easily  at  home. 

13.  I  always,  always  do  the 
right  thing. 

14.  I'm  proud  of  my  school  work. 

15.  Someone  always  has  to  tell 
me  what  to  do. 

16.  It  takes  me  a  long  time  to 
get  used  to  anything  new. 

17.  I'm  often  sorry  for  the 
things  I  do. 

18.  I'm  liked  by  kids  my  own 
age. 

19.  My  parents  usually  consider 
my  feelings;  they  usually 
worry  about  how  I  feel  be¬ 
fore  we  do  things. 

20.  I'm  never,  never  unhappy. 

21.  I'm  doing  the  best  work 
that  I  can. 

22.  I  give  in  very  easily. 

23.  I  can  usually  take  care 
of  myself. 

24.  I'm  pretty  happy. 

25.  I  would  rather  play  with 
children  younger  than  me. 

26.  My  parents  expect  too 
much  of  me;  they  expect 
me  to  do  very  hard  things. 

27.  I  like  everyone  I  know.; 
there  is  no  one  I  don't 
like. 
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Like  Me  Not  Like  Me 


28.  I  like  to  be  called  on  in 
class. 

29.  I  understand  myself  (I 
know  what  I  can  do  and 
why  I  feel  the  way  I  do. 

30.  It's  pretty  tough  to  be  me. 

31.  Things  are  all  mixed  up  in 
my  life. 

32.  Kids  usually  follow  my  ideas. 

33.  No  one  pays  much  attention 
to  me  at  home. 

34.  I  never,  never  get  scolded. 

35.  I'm  not  doing  as  well  in 
school  as  I'd  like  to. 

36.  I  can  make  up  my  mind  and 
stick  to  it. 

37.  I  really  don't  like  being 
a  boy — girl. 

38.  I  have  a  low  opinion  of 
myself.  I  don't  think 
very  much  of  myself. 

39.  I  don't  like  to  be  with 
other  people. 

40.  There  are  many  times  when 
I'd  like  to  leave  home. 

41.  I'm  never,  never  shy. 

42.  I  often  feel  upset  in  school. 

43.  I  often  feel  ashamed  of 
myself.  I  feel  bad  about 
myself. 

I'm  not  as  nice  looking  as 
most  people. 


44. 
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Like  Me  Not  Like  Me 


45.  If  I  have  something  to  say, 
I  usually  say  it. 

46.  Kids  pick  on  me  very  often. 

47.  My  parents  understand  me. 

48.  I  always,  always  tell  the 
truth. 

49.  My  teacher  makes  me  feel 
I'm  not  good  enough. 

50.  I  don't  care  what  happens 
to  me. 

51.  I'm  a  failure.  I  can't  do 
anything  right. 

52.  I  get  upset  easily  when  I'm 
scolded. 


53.  Most  people  are  better 
liked  than  I  am. 


54.  I  usually  feel  as  if  my  par¬ 
ents  are  pushing  me.  _ 

55.  I  always,  always  know  what 
to  say  to  people. 

56.  I  often  get  discouraged  in 

school.  School  often  seems 
hopeless  to  me.  _ 

57.  Things  usually  don't  bother 
me. 


I  can't  be  depended  on.  I 
can't  be  trusted  to  do  the 
things  I  say  I ' m  going  to 
do. 


58. 


■ 
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Section  2 


Student  number 


Date 


Room 


Form  B  Practice 


I  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  some  things 
and  you  can  tell  me  by  putting  checks  (  /  )  on  this  paper. 

I 1 m  going  to  call  out  each  number  and  read  out  the  sen¬ 
tences  for  you.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  or  a 
sentence,  ask  me  and  I'll  explain  it  to  you.  Please  mark 
each  section  the  following  way. 

There  are  two  statements  in  every  number.  I  want 
you  to  check  (v/)  only  the  one  which  tells  how  you  usually 
feel.  Check  the  one  that  is  "Like  You". 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  is  not  a 
test.  Check  ( >/)  one  according  to  how  you  usually  feel. 
Remember,  you  can  only  check  one  in  each  number. 


1.  (a)  I  play  outside  at  recess 

(b)  I  don't  play  outside  at  recess 

2.  (a)  I've  been  in  this  room  all  year 

(b)  I  haven't  been  in  this  room  all  year 

3.  (a)  I'm  wearing  something  red  today 
(b)  I'm  not  wearing  anything  red  today 

4.  (a)  I'm  going  away  for  a  holiday  this 

weekend 

(b)  I'm  not  going  away  for  a  holiday  this 
weekend 
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Student  number 


Date 


Room 


Inventory  Form  C 


I  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  some  things 
and  you  can  tell  me  by  putting  checks  ( V  )  on  this  paper. 

I 1 m  going  to  call  out  each  number  and  read  out  the  sen¬ 
tences  for  you.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  or  a  sen¬ 
tence,  ask  me  and  I'll  explain  it  to  you.  Please  mark 
each  section  the  following  way. 

There  are  two  statements  in  every  number.  I  want  you 
to  check  ( y  )  only  the  one  which  tells  how  you  usually  feel. 
Check  the  one  that  is  "Like  You. " 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  is  not  a 
test.  Check  (  /)  one  according  to  how  you  usually  feel. 
Remember,  you  can  only  check  one  in  each  number. 


1. 

(a) 

(b) 

2. 

(a) 

(b) 

3. 

(a) 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

(b) 

5. 

(a) 

(b) 

6. 

(a) 

(b) 

7. 

(a) 

(b) 

8. 

(a) 

(b) 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  daydreaming. 

I  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  daydreaming. 

I'm  pretty  sure  of  myself. 

I'm  not  very  sure  of  myself. 

I  often  wish  I  were  someone  else. 

I  seldom  wish  I  were  someone  else. 

I'm  easy  to  like. 

I'm  not  easy  to  like. 

My  parents  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  together. 
My  parents  and  I  don't  have  much  fun  to¬ 
gether. 

I  never,  never  worry  about  anything. 

I  worry  about  some  things. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  in  front  of 
the  class. 

I  don't  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  in 
front  of  the  class. 

I  wish  I  were  younger. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  be  younger. 


■ 
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9. 

(a) 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

(b) 

11. 

(a) 

(b) 

12. 

(a) 

(b) 

13. 

(a) 

(b) 

14. 

(a) 

(b) 

15. 

(a) 

(b) 

16. 

(a) 

(b) 

17. 

(a) 

(b) 

18. 

(a) 

(b) 

19. 

(a) 

(b) 

20. 

(a) 

(b) 

21. 

(a) 

(b) 

22. 

(a) 

(b) 

There  are  lots  of  things  about  myself  I'd 
change  if  I  could. 

There  isn't  much  about  myself  I'd  change 
if  I  could. 

I  can  make  up  my  mind  without  too  much 
trouble. 

I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  making  up  my  mind. 

I'm  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  with. 

I'm  not  much  fun  to  be  with. 

I  get  upset  easily  at  home. 

I  don't  get  upset  easily  at  home. 

I  always,  always  do  the  right  thing. 

I  don't  always  do  the  right  thing. 

I ' m  proud  of  my  school  work. 

I'm  not  proud  of  my  school  work. 

Someone  always  has  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

I  don't  usually  need  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

It  takes  me  a  long  time  to  get  used  to 
anything  new. 

I  get  used  to  new  things  easily. 

I'm  often  sorry  for  the  things  I  do. 

I'm  not  often  sorry  for  the  things  I  do. 

I'm  liked  by  kids  my  own  age. 

I'm  not  liked  by  kids  my  own  age. 

My  parents  usually  consider  my  feelings; 
they  usually  worry  about  how  I  feel  be¬ 
fore  we  do  things. 

My  parents  do  not  consider  my  feelings; 
they  do  not  worry  about  how  I  feel  before 
we  do  things. 

I'm  never,  never  unhappy. 

I'm  unhappy  sometimes. 

I'm  doing  the  best  work  that  I  can. 

I'm  not  doing  the  best  work  that  I  can. 

I  give  in  very  easily. 

I  don't  give  in  very  easily. 
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23. 

(a) 

(b) 

24. 

(a) 

(b) 

25. 

(a) 

(b) 

26. 

(a) 

(b) 

27. 

(a) 

(b) 

28. 

(a) 

(b) 

29. 

(a) 

(b) 

30. 

(a) 

(b) 

31. 

(a) 

(b) 

32. 

(a) 

(b) 

33. 

(a) 

(b) 

34. 

(a) 

(b) 

35. 

(a) 

(b) 

36. 

(a) 

(b) 

I  can  usually  take  care  of  myself. 

I  usually  can't  take  care  of  myself. 

I'm  pretty  happy. 

I'm  not  very  happy. 

I  would  rather  play  with  children  younger 
than  me. 

I  don't  like  to  play  with  children  younger 
than  me. 

My  parents  expect  too  much  of  me;  they 
expect  me  to  do  very  hard  things. 

My  parents  don't  expect  too  much  of  me; 
they  expect  me  to  do  only  things  I  can  do. 

I  like  everyone  I  know;  there  is  no  one 
I  don't  like. 

I  don't  like  everyone  I  know;  there  are 
some  people  I  don ' t  like . 

I  like  to  be  called  on  in  class. 

I  don't  like  to  be  called  on  in  class. 

I  understand  myself.  I  know  what  I  can  do 
and  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do. 

I  don't  understand  myself.  I  don't  know 
what  I  can  do  or  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do. 

It's  pretty  tough  to  be  me. 

It'.s  not  very  tough  to  be  me. 

Things  are  all  mixed  up  in  my  life. 

Things  are  not  mixed  up  in  my  life. 

Kids  usually  follow  my  ideas. 

Kids  don't  usually  follow  my  ideas. 

No  one  pays  much  attention  to  me  at  home. 

I  get  enough  attention  at  home. 

I  never,  never  get  scolded. 

I  get  scolded  sometimes. 

I'm  not  doing  as  well  in  school  as  I'd  like 
to. 

I'm  doing  as  well  in  school  as  I'd  like  to. 

I  can  make  up  my  mind  and  stick  to  it. 

I  can't  make  up  my  mind  and  stick  to  it. 
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37. 

(a) 

(b) 

38. 

(a) 

(b) 

39. 

(a) 

(b) 

40. 

(a) 

(b) 

41. 

(a) 

(b) 

42. 

(a) 

(b) 

43. 

(a) 

(b) 

44. 

(a) 

(b) 

45. 

(a) 

(b) 

46. 

(a) 

(b) 

47. 

(a) 

(b) 

48. 

(a) 

(b) 

49. 

(a) 

(b) 

50. 

(a) 

(b) 

51. 

(a) 

(b) 

I  really  don't  like  being  a  boy — girl 
I  really  like  being  a  boy — girl. 

I  have  a  low  opinion  of  myself.  I  don't 
think  very  much  of  myself. 

I'm  happy  with  myself. 


I  don't  like  to  be  with  other  people. 

I  like  to  be  with  other  people. 

There  are  many  times  when  I'd  like  to  leave 
home. 

There  aren't  many  times  when  I'd  like  to 
leave  home. 


I'm  never  never  shy. 

I'm  shy  sometimes. 

I  often  feel  upset  in  school. 

I  don't  often  feel  upset  in  school. 


I  often  feel  ashamed  of  myself.  I  feel  bad 
about  myself. 

I  seldom  feel  ashamed  of  myself.  I  feel 
good  about  myself. 

I'm  not  as  nice  looking  as  most  people. 

I'm  as  nice  looking  as  most  people. 

If  I  have  something  to  say,  I  usually  say  it^ 
Even  when  I  have  something  to  say,  I  usually 
keep  it  to  myself. 

Kids  pick  on  me  very  often. 

Kids  don't  pick  on  me  very  much. 


My  parents  understand  me. 

My  parents  don't  usually  understand  me. 

I  always ,  always  tell  the  truth. 

I  don't  always  tell  the  truth. 

My  teacher  makes  me  feel  I'm  not  good  enough. 
My  teacher  makes  me  feel  I'm  O.K. 

I  don't  care  what  happens  to  me. 

I  care  what  happens  to  me. 

I'm  a  failure.  I  can't  do  anything  right. 

I'm  not  a  failure.  I  can  do  a  lot  of  things 
right. 
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52. 

(a) 

(b) 

53. 

(a) 

(b) 

54. 

(a) 

(b) 

55. 

(a) 

(b) 

56. 

(a) 

(b) 

57. 

(a) 

(b) 

58. 

(a) 

(b) 

I  get  upset  easily  when  I'm  scolded. 

I  don't  get  upset  easily  when  I'm  scolded. 

Most  people  are  better  like  than  I  am. 

I'm  as  well  like  as  most  people. 

I  usually  feel  as  if  my  parents  are 
pushing  me. 

I  don't  feel  that  my  parents  are  pushing 
me. 


I  always,  always  know  what  to  say  to  people. _ 
Sometimes  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  people^ 

I  often  get  discouraged  in  school.  School 
often  seems  hopeless  to  me. 

I  don't  get  discouraged  in  school.  School 
doesn't  seem  hopeless  to  me. 

Things  usually  don't  bother  me. 

Things  usually  bother  me. 

I  can't  be  depended  on.  I  can't  be  trusted 
to  do  the  things  I  say  I'm  going  to  do. 

I  can  be  depended  on.  I  can  be  trusted  to 
do  the  things  I  say  I'm  going  to  do. 
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Section  3 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Four  Factor  Solution, 
Varimax  Rotation,  Self-Esteem  Inventory 


(H**2  =  Communalities ) 


Test 

Item 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


H**2 

1 

2 

0.326 

0.347 

-0.147 

0.  250 

-0.199 

0.  283 

0.156 

0.170 

-0.183 

0.387 

0.159 

0.599 

0.  275 

0.  280 

0.403 

0.372 

-0.047 

0.439 

0.081 

0.034 

-0.075 

0.157 

0.104 

0.187 

0.  285 

0.018 

0.332 

0.491 

0.250 

0.627 

0.  281 

0.188 

0.056 

0.337 

0.144 

0.039 

0.233 

0.188 

0.098 

0.327 

-0.073 

0.003 

0.  290 

0.451 

0.033 

0.342 

0.  201 

0.502 

0.189 

0.  273 

0.  232 

0.410 

0.454 

0.094 

0.  225 

-0.045 

-0.188 

0.141 

-0.071 

0.179 

0.475 

0.  227 

0.552 

0.  249 

-0.008 

0.072 

0.  260 

0.500 

0.072 

0.112 

0.183 

0.237 

0.244 

-0.006 

0.211 

0.329 

0.343 

0.024 

0.496 

0.493 

0.049 

0.  234 

0.089 

0.084 

0.373 

0.540 

0.282 

0.247 

0.349 

0.131 

0.295 

-0.128 

0.482 

0.230 

-0.046 

-0.032 

0.426 

0.541 

0.214 

0.331 

0.  200 

-0.134 

0.448 

0.655 

0.088 

3 

4 

H**2 

-0.022 

0.428 

0.  326 

0.022 

0.  360 

0.  250 

0.304 

0.029 

0.156 

-0.006 

0.048 

0.387 

0.181 

0.045 

0.  275 

0.421 

-0.011 

0.  372 

0.  235 

0.137 

0.081 

0.334 

-0.004 

0.157 

0.149 

0.  391 

0.  285 

0.051 

0.179 

0.491 

0.492 

0.016 

0.  281 

-0.114 

0.549 

0.337 

-0.035 

0.432 

0.  233 

0.418 

0.383 

0.327 

-0.189 

0.  222 

0.  290 

-0.135 

0.179 

0.342 

-0.070 

-0. 237 

0.189 

-0.376 

0.  233 

0.410 

0.192 

0.  388 

0.  225 

0.317 

-0.053 

0.141 

0.011 

-0.344 

0.475 

0.029 

0.493 

0.249 

0.068 

-0.019 

0.  260 

0.143 

0.041 

0.112 

0.047 

0.444 

0.  244 

0.385 

0.252 

0.329 

0.499 

0.043 

0.496 

0.409 

0.  228 

0.  234 

0.030 

-0.034 

0.373 

-0.042 

0.325 

0.247 

0.004 

0.216 

0.295 

0.466 

-0.100 

0.  230 

0.286 

0.078 

0.426 

0.442 

-0.277 

0.331 

0.096 

0.051 

0.448 

Cont 
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Test 


Item 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H**2 

42 

0.571 

0.404 

0.052 

0.607 

0.191 

0.571 

43 

0.428 

0.487 

0.190 

0.  288 

0.  269 

0.428 

44 

0.148 

0.179 

0.340 

0.025 

0.001 

0.148 

45 

0.377 

-0.085 

0.455 

0.343 

0.  213 

0.377 

46 

0.370 

0.348 

0.  292 

0.358 

0.187 

0.370 

47 

0.339 

0.417 

0.375 

-0.143 

-0.066 

0.339 

49 

0.295 

0.452 

0.172 

0.  234 

-0.080 

0.  295 

50 

0.261 

0.419 

0.271 

0.092 

-0.058 

0.261 

51 

0.415 

0.551 

0.  204 

0.236 

0.119 

0.415 

52 

0.  223 

0.329 

0.162 

0.296 

0.042 

0.  223 

53 

0.217 

0.144 

0.342 

0.281 

-0.021 

0.217 

54 

0.558 

0.706 

0.053 

0.143 

-0.192 

0.558 

56 

0.506 

0.600 

-0.  262 

0.088 

0.  264 

0.506 

57 

0.149 

0.079 

0.349 

-0.028 

0.142 

0.149 

58 

0.257 

0.490 

0.044 

0.095 

0.081 

0.257 

Variance 

5.573 

3.789 

3.437 

3.026 

%  Total 

Vari- 

ance 

10.927% 

7.428% 

6.739% 

5.934% 

%  Common  Vari¬ 
ance  35.215%  23.941%  21.720%  19.124% 


Sum  of  Communalities  =  15.825 

Total  Variance  accounted  for  =  31.029% 
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Section  4 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Five  Factor  Solution, 
Varimax  Rotation,  Self-Esteem  Inventory 


(H**2 

=  Communaliti' 

Test 

Item 

H**2 

1 

1 

0.349 

0.085 

2 

0.  258 

-0.105 

3 

0.184 

0.078 

4 

0.418 

0.310 

5 

0.275 

0.314 

7 

0.420 

0.026 

8 

0.085 

0.018 

9 

0.399 

-0.077 

10 

0.  286 

0.062 

11 

0.494 

0.  312 

12 

0.284 

0.  246 

14 

0,341 

-0.034 

15 

0.  272 

0.193 

16 

0.368 

-0.120 

17 

0.365 

0.113 

18 

0.343 

0.181 

19 

0.  286 

0.093 

21 

0.414 

0.195 

22 

0.305 

0.081 

23 

0.141 

0.054 

24 

0.484 

0.  265 

25 

0. 253 

-0.030 

26 

0.  260 

0.410 

28 

0.221 

0.025 

29 

0.  246 

-0.052 

30 

0.344 

0.257 

31 

0.512 

0.574 

32 

0.  254 

0.072 

33 

0.401 

0.561 

35 

0.  248 

0.  246 

36 

0.404 

0.133 

37 

0.446 

0.352 

38 

0.453 

0.598 

39 

0.393 

0.424 

40 

0.467 

0.453 

42 

0.587 

0.370 

43 

0.471 

0.318 

44 

0.193 

0.081 

) 


2  3 


0.  222 

0.083 

-0 

0.034 

0.491 

-0 

0.375 

-0.178 

-0 

-0.114 

0.454 

0 

0.155 

0.252 

0 

0.391 

0.251 

0 

0.276 

0.019 

-0 

0.479 

-0.009 

0 

0.193 

0.490 

0 

0.028 

0.516 

0 

0.457 

0.002 

0 

0.101 

0.349 

-0 

0.022 

0.365 

-0 

0.543 

0.  222 

-0 

0.064 

0.021 

0 

-0.101 

0.427 

0 

0.005 

-0.122 

0 

-0.188 

0.120 

0 

0.172 

0.  204 

-0 

0.  234 

0.096 

0 

-0.086 

0.085 

0 

0.134 

0.392 

-0 

0.098 

-0.057 

0 

0.  265 

0.078 

0 

0.166 

0.429 

-0 

0.483 

0.091 

0 

0.427 

0.001 

0 

0.472 

0.159 

0 

-0.029 

0.109 

0 

0.066 

0.249 

0 

-0.139 

0.575 

0 

0.169 

0.030 

-0 

0.  229 

0.135 

0 

0.  224 

-0. 254 

-0 

0.212 

-0.060 

0 

0.660 

0.056 

0 

0.439 

0.169 

0, 

0.092 

0.150 

0, 

4 

5 

H**2 

085 

0.527 

0.349 

06  2 

-0.029 

0.  258 

020 

0.076 

0.184 

305 

-0.097 

0.418 

299 

-0.003 

0.275 

362 

-0. 267 

0.420 

082 

0.027 

0.085 

405 

0.016 

0.399 

034 

0.060 

0.  286 

360 

0.031 

0.494 

055 

-0.107 

0.284 

103 

0.444 

0.341 

173 

0.  267 

0.272 

089 

0.044 

0.368 

229 

0.543 

0.365 

313 

0.137 

0.343 

502 

0.098 

0.286 

158 

0.549 

0.414 

474 

0.055 

0.305 

097 

-0.254 

0.141 

606 

-0.178 

0.484 

187 

0.214 

0.  253 

172 

0.222 

0.  260 

364 

0.107 

0.  221 

015 

0.178 

0.246 

032 

0.188 

0.344 

007 

0.018 

0.512 

028 

0.013 

0.254 

229 

0.143 

0.401 

027 

0.347 

0.248 

001 

-0.190 

0.404 

319 

-0.437 

0.446 

115 

0.107 

0.453 

125 

-0. 287 

0.393 

270 

0.374 

0.467 

071 

0.084 

0.587 

232 

0.308 

0.471 

389 

0.071 

0.193 

Cont. 
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Test 


Item 

H**2 

1 

2 

45 

0.378 

0.074 

0.288 

46 

0.370 

0.381 

0.358 

47 

0.341 

0.325 

-0.117 

49 

0.458 

0.668 

0.033 

50 

0.350 

0.561 

-0.050 

51 

0.480 

0.635 

0.163 

52 

0.  231 

0.394 

0.  242 

53 

0.366 

0.027 

0.372 

54 

0.564 

0.566 

0.167 

56 

0.522 

0.322 

0.  297 

57 

0.150 

0.100 

-0.021 

58 

0.424 

0.617 

-0.021 

Variance  5.126  3.604 

%  Total 

Variance  10.050%  7.067% 

%  Common 

Variance  28.516%  20.053% 


Sum  of  Communalities  = 

Total  Variance  Accounted  for 


3 

4 

5 

H**2 

.473 

0.146 

-0.211 

0.378 

.26  2 

0.159 

0.055 

0.370 

.124 

0.417 

0.181 

0.341 

.075 

-0.010 

-0.075 

0.458 

.138 

0.116 

-0.007 

0.350 

.176 

0.046 

0.131 

0.480 

.098 

0.086 

0.002 

0.  231 

.103 

0.465 

-0.021 

0. 366 

.  242 

0.316 

0.  239 

0.564 

.147 

-0.058 

0.552 

0.522 

.324 

0.182 

0.037 

0.150 

.087 

-0.135 

0.130 

0.424 

.485 

2.988 

2.771 

.833%  5.859%  5.434% 

.389%  16.624%  15.418% 

.974 
.  244% 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

19 

17 

35 
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Section  5 
Table  F-5-1 

Transformation  Matrix'*'  of  the  Procrustes  Solution  to  the 
Four  Factor  Grade  One  Self-Esteem  Inventory  Rotated  to 
Match  the  Grade  Three  and  Six  Solution 


Grade  One 
Factors 


Grades  3+6  Factors 
12  3  4 


1 

2 

3 

4 


0.9766 

0.1797 

0.0941 

0.0710 


0.1871 

-0.5229 

0.3881 

0.7355 


-0.0111 

0.4690 

0.8742 

-0.1251 


0.1052 

-0.6887 

0.2761 

-0.6621 


Table  entries  are  cosines  of  angles  through  which  the 
grade  one  factors  were  rotated  to  best  fit  the  grade 
3+6  factors,  a  perfect  fit  being  1.0. 


Table  F-5-2 

Matrix  of  Tucher  Coefficients  of  Congruence  for  the 
Grade  3+6  Self-Esteem  Inventory  Matrix  and  the 
Rotated  Grade  1  Matrix 


12  3  4 


1 

2 

3 

4 


0.9139 

0.0786 

0.0080 

0.1168 


0.0868 

0.4803 

0.0981 

-0.0556 


0.0086 

0.0953 

0.1615 

-0.0181 


0.1203 

-0.0518 

-0.0173 

0.0688 


Appendix  G 


Section  1 
Section  2 
Section  3 

Section  4 


My  Class  Inventory 

Grade  Three  and  Six  Instrument 

Grade  One  Instrument 

Factor  Loading  Matrix,  Five  Factor 
Solution,  Grades  Three  and  Six 

Factor  Loading  Matrix,  Five  Factor 
Solution,  Grades  One,  Three  and  Six 
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my  class 

NAME  _ _ _ 

AGE 
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DIRECTIONS 


This  is  not  a  test.  The  questions  inside  are  to  find  out  what 
your  class  is  like.  Please  answer  all  the  questions. 

Each  sentence  is  meant  to  describe  your  class.  If  you  agree  with 
the  sentence  circle  yes.  If  you  don't  agree  with  the  sentence, 
circle  no. 


Example 


Circle 

Your 

Answer 


1.  Most  children  in  the  class  are  good  friends. 

If  you  think  that  most  children  in  the  class  are  good 
friends,  circle  the  yes  like  this: 


Yes  No 


1.  Most  children  in  the  class  zre  good  friends. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  most  children  in  the  class  are 
good  friends,  circle  the  no  like  this: 


No 


1.  Most  children  in  the  class  are  good  friends. 


Now  turn  the  page  and  answer  all  the  questions  about  your  class 


' 
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Circle 

Your 

Answer 

1.  Hie  pupils  enjoy  their  schoolwork  in  my  class.  Yes  No 

2.  Children  are  always  fighting  with  each  other.  Yes  No 

3.  The  same  people  always  do  the  best  work  in  our  class.  Yes  No 

4.  In  our  class  the  work  is  hard  to  do.  Yes  No 

5.  My  best  friends  are  in  my  class.  Yes  No 

6.  Some  of  the  children  in  our  class  are  mean.  Yes  No 

7.  Most  pupils  are  pleased  with  the  class.  Yes  No 

8.  Children  often  race  to  see  who  can  finish  first.  Yes  No 

9.  Many  children  in  the  class  play  together  after 

school.  Yes  No 

10.  Most  children  can  do  their  schoolwork  without  help.  Yes  No 

11.  Some  pupils  don’t  like  the  class.  Yes  No 

12.  Most  children  want  their  work  to  be  better  than 

their  friend's  work.  Yes  No 

13.  Many  children  in  our  class  like  to  fight.  Yes  No 

14.  Only  the  smart  people  can  do  the  work  in  our  class.  Yes  No 

15.  In  my  class  everybody  is  my  friend.  Yes  No 
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Circle 

Your 

Answer 

16.  Most  of  the  children  in  my  class  enjoy  school.  Yes  No 

17.  Some  pupils  don't  like  other  pupils.  Yes  No 

18.  Some  pupils  feel  bad  when  they  do  not  do  as  well 

as  the  others.  Yes  No 

19.  In  my  class  I  like  to  work  with  others.  Yes  No 

20.  In  our  class  all  the  pupils  know  how  to  do 

their  schoolwork.  Yes  No 

21.  Most  children  sr.y  the  class  is  fun.  Yes  No 

22.  Some  people  in  ray  class  are  not  my  friends.  Yes  No 

23.  Children  have  secrets  with  other  children  in 

the  class.  Yes  No 

24.  Children  often  find  their  work  hard.  Yes  No 

25.  Most  children  don't  care  who  finishes  first.  Yes  No 

26.  Some  children  don't  like  other  children.  Yes  No 

27.  Some  pupils  are  not  happy  in  class.  Yes  No 

28.  All  of  the  children  know  each  other  well.  Yes  No 

29.  Only  the  smart  pupils  can  do  their  work.  Yes  No 

30.  Some  pupils  always  try  to  do  their  work  better 

than  the  others.  Yes  No 


' 
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31.  Children  seem  to  like  the  class. 

32.  Certain  pupils  always  want  to  have  their  own  way. 

33.  All  pupils  in  ray  class  are  close  friends. 


Circle 

Your 

Answer 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 


34.  Many  pupils  in  our  class  say  that  school  is  easy. 

35.  In  our  class  some  pupils  always  want  to  do  best. 

36.  Some  of  the  pupils  don't  like  the  class. 


Yes  No 
Yes  No 
Yes  No 


37.  Children  in  our  class  fight  a  lot. 

38.  All  of  the  pupils  in  my  class  like  one  another. 

39.  Some  pupils  always  do  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  class. 


Yes  No 
Yes  No 

Yes  No 


40. 

Schoolwork  is  hard  to  do. 

Yes 

No 

41. 

Certain  pupils  don't  like  what  other  pupils  do. 

Yes 

No 

42. 

A  few  children  in  my  class  want  to  be  first 
all  of  the  time. 

Yes 

No 

43. 

Hie  class  is  fun. 

Yes 

No 

44. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in 
do  their  work. 

my  class  know  how 

to 

Yes 

No 

45. 

Children  in  our  class 

like  each  other  as 

friends. 

Yes 

No 

This  instrument  was  developed  at  Harvard  University  by  Gary  J.  Anderson 
and  Herbert  J.  Walberg,  May  1968.  Revised,  January  1969,  by  G.J. Anderson 
and  Ronald  E.  Cayne,  Faculty  of  Education,  McGill  University. 
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my  class 

name  _ 

Grade   Age  


1 . 

The  sky  is  blue.  /  \\ 

YES  \^N0 

f\o  T  Mi 

2.  h  L-* 

Milk  is  black.  /  rV 

YES  Wno 

3'  If 

All  dogs  are  big.  /  \  ^  rC 

YuS  WHt- 

bed1 

My  friends  like  to  skip.  }  (*C 

YES  l/^\  \^1J0 

!-c3=4 

There  are  a  lot  of  children  \  S  (o( 

in  my  class.  V1,c  //\\ 

YES 


NO 


Children  are  always  fight¬ 
ing  with  each  other. 


The  same  people  always  do 
the  best  work  in  our  class. 


YES 


In  our  class  the  work  is 
hard  to  do. 

4 

i 

WNO 

5. 

Jia) 

My  best  friends  are  in  my 
class . 

A' 

YES 

i 

Wno 

6. 

Some  of  the  children  in 
our  class  are  mean 

& 

W  NO 

V. _ — U - 

7. 

Most  pupils  are  pleased 
with  the  class 

8. 

Children  often  race  to  see 
who  can  finish  first. 

4 

9. 

o 

Many  children  in  the  class 
play  together  after  school. 

4 

Cno 

10 


Most  children  can  do  their 
schoolwork  without  help. 


0 


NO 


YES 


Many  children  in  our  class 
like  to  fight. 


YES 


16 


In  ray  class  everybody  is 
my  friend. 


Most  of  the  children  in  my 
class  enjoy  school. 


IS 


Some  pupils  feel  bad  when 
they  do  not  do  as  well  as 
the  others. 


YES 


O' 


NO 
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22. 


23. 


Some  people  In  my  class  are 
not  my  friends. 


Children  have  secrets  with 
other  children  in  the  class. 


YES 


Most  children  don't  care 
who  finishes  first. 


All  of  the  children  know 
each  other  well. 


29. 


Only  the  smart  pupils  can 
do  their  work. 


YES 


NO 


30. 


Some  pupils  always  try  to 
do  their  work  better 
than  the  others. 


YES 


In  our  class  some  pupils 
always  want  to  do  best. 


YF  q 


NO 
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36 

0 

Some  of  the  pupils  don't 

d 

* 

4 

like  the  class. 

37  • 

$ 

Children  in  our  class 
fight  a  lot. 

ix 

YES 

All  of  the  pupils  in  ray 
class  like  one  another. 

^0 

39-. 

Some  pupils  always  do 
better  than  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

IX 

YES 

i 

J!° 

40 

• 

Schoolwork  is  hard  to  do. 

IX 

YES 

c 

NO 

Certain  pupils  don't  like 
what  other  pupils  do. 


42. 


A  few  children  in  my  class 
want  to  be  first  all  of 
the  time. 


YF.S 


44 


Most  of  the  pupils  in  my 
class  know  how  to  do  their 
work . 
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This  instrument  was  developed  at  Harvard  University  by  Gary  J. 
Anderson  and  Herbert  J.  Walberg,  May  1968.  Revised,  January 
1969,  by  G.  J.  Anderson  and  Ronald  E.  Cayne,  Faculty  of  Education, 
McGill  University.- 

This  format  was  developed  by  Gary  J.  Anderson  of  McGill  University, 
and  Herbert  J.  Walberg  of  Harvard  University,  April  1969. 
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Section  3 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Five  Factor  Solution 
Varimax  Rotation,  My  Class  Inventory, 

Grades  Three  and  Six 


( H**2  = 

Communal it ies ) 

Factor 

Test 

H**2 

1 

2 

1 

0.313 

0.479 

-0.069 

2 

0.372 

-0.126 

0.064 

3 

0.174 

-0. 344 

-0.093 

4 

0.429 

-0.147 

0.045 

5 

0.173 

0.015 

-0.139 

6 

0.  218 

0.087 

0.315 

7 

0.  264 

0.491 

-0.066 

8 

0.  205 

-0.007 

0.178 

9 

0.  262 

0.  220 

0.  220 

10 

0.304 

-0.023 

-0.045 

11 

0.  318 

0.397 

-0.384 

12 

0.378 

-0. 212 

0.346 

13 

0.  350 

-0.143 

0.133 

14 

0.419 

-0.306 

-0.113 

15 

0.  293 

0.143 

-0. 267 

16 

0.394 

0.619 

-0.070 

17 

0.  277 

-0.043 

0.445 

18 

0.165 

0.045 

0.330 

19 

0.074 

0.136 

0.190 

20 

0.114 

-0.004 

0.145 

21 

0.358 

0.585 

-0.033 

22 

0.  244 

-0.275 

0.321 

23 

0.086 

0.121 

0.  250 

24 

0.  298 

0.015 

0.  207 

25 

0.101 

0.046 

-0.041 

26 

0.  231 

-0.033 

0.370 

27 

0.  269 

0.185 

-0.429 

28 

0.123 

0.048 

0.090 

29 

0.448 

-0. 236 

0.065 

30 

0.335 

-0. 206 

0.434 

31 

0.428 

0.601 

-0.064 

32 

0.  314 

-0.004 

0.477 

33 

0.353 

0.144 

-0.112 

34 

0.  279 

-0.129 

-0. 239 

35 

0. 265 

0.035 

0.463 

36 

0.393 

0.367 

-0.482 

3 

4 

5 

H**2 

0.086 

0.  237 

-0.124 

0.313 

-0.159 

0.568 

0.065 

0.372 

0.017 

0.073 

-0. 204 

0.174 

0.593 

0.154 

0.172 

0.429 

0.322 

-0.107 

-0.196 

0.173 

-0.067 

0.  295 

0.141 

0.  218 

0.135 

-0.027 

-0.009 

0.  264 

-0.044 

0.393 

-0.130 

0.  205 

0.122 

-0.066 

-0.382 

0.  262 

-0.113 

-0.018 

0.537 

0.304 

0.043 

0.103 

-0.025 

0.318 

0.175 

0.427 

-0.020 

0.378 

-0.008 

0.547 

0.112 

0.350 

0.  266 

0.446 

-0. 208 

0.419 

0.404 

-0.012 

-0.194 

0.  293 

-0.012 

-0.019 

-0.074 

0.394 

-0.178 

0.109 

0.182 

0.  277 

0.033 

0.196 

-0.123 

0.165 

0.106 

-0.080 

-0.044 

0.074 

-0. 253 

-0.031 

0.168 

0.114 

0.102 

-0.008 

-0.069 

0.358 

-0. 229 

-0.021 

-0.110 

0.  244 

-0.050 

0.075 

-0.036 

0.086 

0.438 

0.083 

0.  237 

0.298 

0.062 

0.302 

0.041 

0.101 

-0.188 

0.119 

0.  209 

0.  231 

-0.136 

-0.175 

-0.038 

0.269 

0.327 

0.038 

-0.064 

0.123 

0.379 

0.404 

-0. 285 

0.448 

0.123 

0.  298 

-0.007 

0.335 

0.174 

-0.132 

0.123 

0.428 

0.082 

0.255 

0.120 

0.314 

0.540 

-0.042 

-0.162 

0.353 

-0.024 

-0.121 

0.436 

0.  279 

0.026 

0.013 

-0. 220 

0.  265 

-0.156 

0.033 

-0.034 

0.393 

Cont. 
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Factor 


Test 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H**2 

37 

0.521 

-0.059 

0.020 

-0.003 

0.719 

-0.027 

0.521 

38 

0.451 

0.122 

-0.089 

0.600 

-0.024 

-0. 260 

0.451 

39 

0.126 

-0. 260 

-0.021 

0.103 

0.124 

0.179 

0.126 

40 

0.469 

0.003 

0.145 

0.611 

0.102 

0.  254 

0.469 

41 

0.412 

-0.117 

0.553 

-0. 205 

-0.156 

-0.161 

0.412 

42 

0.152 

0.077 

0.176 

-0.012 

0.  336 

-0.046 

0.152 

43 

0.351 

0.559 

0.067 

0.011 

-0.181 

-0.023 

0.351 

44 

0.037 

0.045 

0.039 

-0.027 

0.001 

0.180 

0.037 

45 

0.247 

0.164 

-0.001 

0.414 

-0.177 

-0.135 

0.  247 

Variance 

2.979 

2.815 

2.809 

2.662 

1.524 

%  Total 

Variance 

6 . 6  20% 

6.255% 

6.242% 

5.915% 

3.386% 

%  Common 

Variance  23.294%  22.011%  21.966%  20.815%  11.914% 

Sum  of  Communalities  =  12.788 

Total  Variance  Accounted  for  =  28.418% 
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Section  4 

Factor  Loading  Matrix  of  the  Five  Factor  Solution 
Varimax  Rotation,  My  Class  Inventory, 

Grades  One,  Three  and  Six 


(H**2  = 

Communal i ties ) 

Factor 

Test 

H**2 

1 

2 

1 

0.459 

0.618 

-0.012 

2 

0.382 

-0.099 

0.366 

3 

0.  258 

-0.409 

-0.123 

4 

0.434 

-0.261 

-0.055 

5 

0.302 

-0.033 

-0.100 

6 

0.325 

-0.004 

0.516 

7 

0.363 

0.566 

-0.121 

8 

0.410 

0.098 

0.355 

9 

0.423 

0.195 

0.085 

10 

0.582 

0.055 

0.  244 

11 

0.433 

0.565 

-0.232 

12 

0.485 

-0.193 

0.519 

13 

0.293 

-0.122 

0.364 

14 

0.366 

-0.400 

0.081 

15 

0.418 

0.131 

-0.332 

16 

0.454 

0.635 

-0.105 

17 

0.378 

-0.092 

0.587 

18 

0.  246 

0.026 

0.121 

19 

0.319 

0.130 

0.  205 

20 

0.217 

0.019 

0.164 

21 

0.454 

0.651 

-0.040 

22 

0.401 

-0.281 

0.097 

23 

0.  274 

0.181 

0.433 

24 

0.345 

-0.105 

0.378 

25 

0.  256 

0.077 

0.007 

26 

0.154 

-0.085 

0.  216 

27 

0.425 

0.333 

-0.535 

28 

0.329 

0.014 

0.  293 

29 

0.303 

-0. 263 

0.137 

30 

0.533 

-0. 233 

0.629 

31 

0.434 

0.586 

0.024 

32 

0.391 

-0.101 

0.603 

33 

0.411 

0.097 

-0.019 

34 

0.427 

-0.084 

-0.150 

35 

0.308 

0.034 

0.071 

36 

0.404 

0.565 

-0. 222 

3 

4 

5 

H**2 

0.012 

0.  277 

0.023 

0.459 

-0.322 

0.  346 

0.120 

0.  382 

0.023 

0.  274 

-0.030 

0.  258 

0.358 

0.296 

0.385 

0.434 

0.445 

-0. 283 

-0.112 

0.302 

-0. 240 

0.012 

-0.004 

0.325 

0.143 

0.074 

-0.036 

0.363 

0.023 

0.523 

-0.018 

0.410 

0.245 

-0.050 

-0.562 

0.423 

-0. 209 

-0.511 

0.464 

0.582 

0.103 

0.083 

0.  208 

0.433 

0.088 

0.413 

0.010 

0.485 

-0. 272 

0.245 

0.111 

0.  293 

0.139 

0.390 

0.168 

0.366 

0.510 

0.156 

0.076 

0.418 

-0.047 

0.110 

-0.158 

0.454 

-0.114 

-0.013 

-0.108 

0.378 

-0.021 

0.474 

-0.072 

0.  246 

0.307 

-0.392 

-0.110 

0.319 

-0.426 

-0.067 

0.060 

0.  217 

0.062 

0.014 

-0.159 

0.454 

-0.407 

-0.048 

-0.381 

0.401 

0.  201 

-0.025 

-0.116 

0.274 

0.357 

0.128 

0.218 

0.345 

-0.004 

0.464 

0.188 

0.256 

-0.315 

0.026 

-0.021 

0.154 

0.080 

-0.129 

0.070 

0.425 

0.491 

-0.047 

0.004 

0.329 

0.318 

0.336 

-0.033 

0.303 

0.039 

0.  242 

-0.150 

0.533 

0.187 

-0. 228 

-0.050 

0.434 

-0.062 

0.107 

-0.043 

0.391 

0.630 

0.058 

0.036 

0.411 

-0.158 

-0.109 

0.600 

0.427 

0.044 

0.381 

-0. 394 

0.308 

-0.035 

0.002 

0.187 

0.404 

Cont 
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Factor 


Test 

H**2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H**2 

37 

0.403 

-0.013 

0.426 

-0. 213 

0.410 

0.089 

0.403 

38 

0.410 

0.052 

-0.111 

0.628 

-0.024 

0.006 

0.410 

39 

0.190 

-0.247 

0.143 

0.131 

0.144 

0.265 

0.190 

40 

0.437 

-0.041 

0.251 

0.396 

0.161 

0.436 

0.437 

41 

0.503 

-0.159 

0.288 

-0.166 

-0.131 

-0.591 

0.503 

42 

0.  261 

0.020 

0.134 

-0.048 

0.486 

-0.067 

0.  261 

43 

0.520 

0.708 

0.013 

0.046 

-0.115 

-0.053 

0.520 

44 

0.255 

0.129 

0.  288 

0.009 

-0.246 

0.308 

0.255 

45 

0.396 

0.008 

0.041 

0.606 

-0.144 

-0.077 

0.396 

Variance 

4.071 

3.727 

3.538 

3.002 

2.433 

%  Total 

Variance 

9 . 046% 

8. 282% 

7,863% 

6.671% 

5.407% 

%  Common 

Variance 

24. 273% 

22, 221% 

21.098% 

17.899% 

14.509% 

Siam  of  Communalities  =  16.771 

Total  Variance  Accounted  for  =  37 .270% 


Section  1 


Section  2 


Section  3 


Appendix  H 


Correlations  between  pupil  formative 
experiences  and  selected  teacher-pupil 
dyadic  interaction. 

Correlations  between  pupil  properties 
and  selected  teacher-pupil  dyadic 
interaction. 

Weights  assigned  twelve  set  A  pupil 
charactertistic  predictor  variables  and 
twelve  set  B  interaction  variables  in  a 
canonical  correlation  involving  all 
variables  in  this  study. 
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Section  3 

Weights  Assigned  Predictor  Variables  and  Criterion 
Variables  in  the  Canonical  Correlation  of  Twelve 
Pupil  Characteristics  and  Teacher-Pupil  Interaction 


Set  A 

Grade 

Variables 

1 

1 

6 

Age 

-0.08 

0.02 

.02 

Sex 

0.62* 

0.10 

-0.62* 

Socioeconomic  Status 

0.  26 

-0.48* 

0.  24 

Sibling  Position 

0.05 

0.01 

-0.33** 

Family  Integrity 

-0.07 

0. 26 

— 

Sociometric  Status 

0.50* 

-0.  22 

-0.07 

Ability 

-0.37** 

0.46* 

-0.27 

Self-Esteem 

0.01 

0.33** 

0.07 

Attitude 

0.32 

-0.13 

-0.  26 

Prior  Achievement 

-0.18 

0.03** 

0.54* 

Behavior  (T.D.) 

-0 . 03 

0.55* 

0.01 

Behavior  (N. T.D. ) 

-0.12 

-0.03** 

0.03 

Set  B 
Variables 


18 

-0.65* 

-0.12** 

0.60* 

27 

-0.34* 

0.47* 

-0.30* 

28 

-0.18 

-0.52* 

0.30** 

29 

0.  28 

— 

-0. 21** 

30 

0.02 

-0.19** 

-0.15** 

35 

-0.03 

0.15 

•0.20 

39 

0.12 

-0.26** 

0.60* 

43 

-0.19 

0.14 

-0.02** 

191 

-0.04 

-0.01 

-0.008 

192 

-0.54* 

-0.  22 

— 

193 

-0.10 

— 

— 

194 

-0.05 

-0.55* 

— 

*  Best  predictor  due  to  high  weight 

**  Best  predictor  identified  by  high  correlation 
between  this  variable  and  the  composite 


. 


* 

. 
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